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nushinen Wajok ebin tchiptook delwigin 
Our father (who) in heaven lives, may your name 
ик I 22m 
meguidedemek Wajok n'telidanen — tchiptook ignemwiek ula 
be respected in heaven! To us, may be granted you 
ሥራ 
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nemulek — uledeehinen Natel — Wajok deli ehkedoolk 
to see when you stay There in heaven as you are obeyed 
ichiptook deli ehkedulek makimiguek eimek. 
may (you) thus be obeyed on Earth where we are. 
ec. የያ1 ልመ e 
Delamukubeniguai eehemieguel 7° negueeh  kiehkook 
As you have given to us just 56 also пом today 
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delamookteeh neguunenwin nilunen deli abikchiktakaehik 
give our food to us. We forgive those 
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wegalwinametnik elp. kel nixkam  abikehiktwin — elweultiek 
who have hurt us so you оһ бој forgive (us) our errors. 
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melkeninreeh winnehudil mu ee 
Hold us tight with your hand (so that we) don't fali, 
ረረ . 
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keginukamkel winnehiguel twaktwin N’delieteh. 
keep us away from suHering [266] evil. Amen. 


Variation of the Lord's Prayer in pictorial Native American writing 
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INTRODUCTION 


In an international community like the Lutheran 
World Federation (LWF), regional consultations 
have been proven to be one of the best tools to 
address region specific youth concerns, and to ef- 
fectively build regional and global networks. There- 
fore, youth consultations have been conducted in 
the regions of Asia, Europe, Latin America and Af- 
rica since the late 1980s. However, the North Ameri- 
can (NA) region had not held any event as such for 
various reasons until January 2003. 

Among all the seven LWF regions, NA has a very 
unique composition of member churches in terms of 
number and size: 2 national churches (one with 5.2 
million members one with 1.9 hundred thousand 
members), and 2 small Diaspora churches. It is also 
known that NA churches have huge youth events 
generally for 15-18 years old while the young adults 
continue their exile from churches. Although, the 
churches do not set young adults’ challenges and 
issues aside, it seems like there is an urgent need to 
address their concerns nationally, ecumenically and 
most importantly holistically. This is not to water 
down various attempts and implementations happen- 
ing in the some local congregations, seminaries and 
synods. Despite commitments the church has made 
to include the young adult perspectives and voices, 
many young adults who have international and ecu- 
menical experiences feel difficulty and sometimes 


frustration when trying to share and to make a wider 
impact from their exposures when they go back home. 

This intention to seriously address the young 
adults’ challenges in relation to the global com- 
munion was made know and, as a result, the North 
American Regional Committee affirmed the need 
to bring together young adults from NA member 
churches in a consultation. A preliminary planning 
meeting was held in Indianapolis in August 2001 
where representatives came from the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in America, Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Canada and the Latvian Diaspora Church. 

Although the initial planning inspired a lot of 
energy and spirit, the 9/11 event and the LWF 10" 
Assembly refocused the issues and concerns to 
healing and the role of the church in wounded so- 
ciety and community. Therefore, gathering around 
the theme “A Healing Church in a Violent World” 


the following consultation objectives were set: 


* To engage NA youth with global concerns 
for local and contextualized youth programs 


in member churches: 


* To initiate and sustain communication and 
an effective exchange among NA member 
churches' youth and to introduce them to 
the wider YICAS global network. 
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* To deepen the youths’ understanding of their 
role in Healing Ministry as full members of a 
church and of a wider communion that will 

_ enable them to act. 


Finally, the first North America Lutheran Youth 
(Young Adult) Consultation (NALYAC) was held on 
January 19-22, 2003 in Denver, Colorado. The par- 
ticipants prayed and studied the scripture together. 
They also engaged in sometimes troubling discus- 
sion and reflection of the violence sprawling in their 
respective neighborhoods and communities, in the 
national arena, and, most especially, in the highly 
debated issue of the role of affluent countries, like 
United States of America and Canada, in the global 
quest for peace. As a result, they committed them- 
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A healing picture of the Navajo, reestablishing inner and outer 
harmony (hözhö) 
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selves together to respond, in different ways, in their 
local communities without losing sight of a vision 
of shared solidarity between Canada, the United 
States, the small and scattered communities within, 
and with the other international regions. 

Indeed, pursuing social justice is in the hearts 
of the young adults today. Hence, this report is in- 
tended not only to remind the NALYAC participants 
of their meaningful experience during the consul- 
tation, but also to invite other young adults in be- 
coming active participants of a healing church in a 
violent world, both in words and deeds. 


Tita Valeriano 
Secretary for Youth in Church and Society 


The World 


This Navajo sandpainting is designed to help a person who is 
mentally or physically ill to rediscover inner and outer harmony 
(hózhó). 


The cross at the center represents the world with its four corners 
and the four elements. Furthermore, it indicates the male and the 
female principle: the horizontal line symbolizes the female energy, 
the vertical line stands for the rnale energy. The figures shown 
standing on the arms of the cross represent the world of humans. 


Diagonally, the four sacred nourishing plants of the Navajo are 
represented: com, beans, pumpkins, and tobacco. At the jour ends of 
the cross are the respective deities who protect the world at all sides. 


The picture is framed by a drawing of the rainbow spirit. This 
frame is open to the east in order to grant access to the positive 
spirits (diyin dine'é, meaning “holy people"). 


An accompanying healing chant of the Navajo refers to the 
extremely fragile balance between human spirits. It is about 
finding a state of harmony with the world ahead, the world 
behind, the world above, and the world below. A disruption of 
this balance may have been caused by the person himself, by 
other people, or by spirits. 


A sand picture is created for aimost every night of a ceremony, 
which can last up to 9 days. It's drawn in the hogan, the round or 
octagonal dwelling of the Navajo, and wiped away in the morning 
by the hands of the singer (hataalii, medicine man). The sand is 
swept onto a blanket, which is emptied behind the hogan on its 
North side for the wind to blow the sand away. Before that, those 
who attend the ceremony can each take a handful away. The sand 
has a healing effect and is carried in a little bag or box. 
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AND THE REGIONAL OFFICE 
IN NORTH AMERICA 


Wu ES SERRE 


By Kathy Magnus 


The Lutheran World Federation (LWF) is a global 
communion of Christian Churches in the Lutheran 
tradition. Founded in 1947, the LWF now has 136 
member churches in 76 countries representing 61.7 
million of the world's 65.4 million Lutherans. 

The location of the LWF Secretariat in the Ecu- 
menical Center in Geneva, Switzerland facilitates 
close cooperation with the World Council of 
Churches, other Christian world communions as 
well as international secular organizations. 

The LWF acts on behalf of its member churches 
in areas of common interest such as ecumenical and 
interfaith relations, theology, humanitarian assis- 
tance, international affairs and human rights, com- 
munication, and mission and development work. 

Telling the story and developing awareness of 
and commitment to the LWF in the member 
churches in North America are critical components 
of the work of the Regional Office. Other focuses 
include: 


* Facilitating the sharing of gifts of LWF mem- 
ber churches with the North American 
churches; 


* Facilitating coordination and cooperation 
between and among the member churches 
in North America; 


e Support for the LWF Endowment Fund 


The Regional Office in North America, begun in 
1998 and located within the churchwide offices of 
the ELCA is jointly supported by the LWF Depart- 
ment for Mission and Development, the ELCA (De- 
partment for Global Mission and Department for 
Ecumenical Affairs) and the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Canada. 

With the Tenth Assembly being held in North 
America the visibility of the LWF has been sig- 
nificantly raised. The challenge will be to capi- 
talize on this unique time and find meaningful 
ways to keep the programs and vision of the LWF 
on the agenda of the members, congregations, 
synods and institutions of the member churches 
here. 

The North America Region of the LWF includes 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America (ELCA) 
and the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Canada 
(ELCIC), as well as the Estonian Evangelical 
Lutheran Church Abroad, and the Lithuanian Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in Diaspora. There are also 
congregations in North America of the Latvian Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church Abroad, although the 
bishop resides in Europe. These churches are the 
expression within North America of our worldwide 
Lutheran communion. 
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North American members of the 49-member LWF 
Council are Bishop Mark Hanson (ELCA and Presi- 
dent ofthe LWF), Bishop Raymond Schultz, (ELCIC), 
Ms. Abigail Zang (ELCA Youth), Rev. Dr. Emmanuel 
Grantson, (ELCA), Rev. Dr. Barbara Rossing, (ELCA), 
and Rev. Dr. David Pfrimmer (ELCIC). In addition 
there are a number of North Americans who serve 


as advisors to the Council. 
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You may visit the following websites: 
LWF: www.lutheranworld.org 
LWF-Regional Office in 


www.elca.org/lwf 


North America: 


ELCA: www.elca.org 

ELCIC: www.elcic.org 

Estonian Evangelical Lutheran Church Abroad: 
www.eelk.ee/EELCabroad.html 
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Common symbols of ascent and rebirth 
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Mother Earth Symbols of the Hopi 


The opposite page shows symbols of ascent. Both drawings are 
generally known as Tápuat, mother and child. The square shape 
represents the spiritual rebirth from one world to the next. In this 
depiction, the straight line that emerges from the entrance is not 
connected to the labyrinth. The two ends of this line stand for the 
two stages in life: the unborn child in the mother's womb and the 
child after it has been born. The line itself represents the 
umbilical cord and the path of moving upwards. The bottom end 
of the line is surrounded by a U shape, which is part of the 
labyrinth and which represents the amniotic sack that surrounds 
the embryo. The outer lines symbolize the arms of the mother 
holding her child. 


In the circular shape, the central line at the entrance is 
connected directly to the labyrinth. The resulting cross in the 
center is symbolic of the Father Sun, the giver of life. In this 
depiction, the lines of the labyrinth come to an end in four 
different points. These represent the cardinal points, which are 
enclosed by the allencompassing plan of the creator. The 
"double security" or rebirth is guaranteed for those who follow 
the path of the creator, and this in turn is shown here through 
the child surrounded by his mother's arms. Furthermore, the 
round shape also reveals the concentric circles of the land to 
which the Hopi have traditionally laid claim. 


Both shapes have been passed down the generations through 
engravings in rock. They can also be found together on the 
wooden staff, which is planted in front of the unicorn altar in the 
kwani kiva during the wüwuchim ceremony. During this 
ceremony, the priest circles the village four times in order to take 
ritual possession of the ground in accordance with the all- 
encompassing plan. 


This symbol generally carries the same meaning for all other 
native tribes in North, Central and South America. 
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TO THE LWF Үоитн DESK 


By Tita Valeriano 


Introduction 


Regional Youth/Young Adult Consultations have been 
a tool for LWF Youth desk to reach young people from 
allover world and discuss their respective concerns 
and issues. As this is the first North American Youth 
Consultation, it is only but appropriate to introduce 
the LWF Youth desk, also known as Youth in Church 
and Society (YICAS), though I know that some of you 


have been in touch with us in one way or another. 


Youth in the LWF and in most international organi- 
zations is defined as 18-30 years coming from very 
diverse background, poor and rich, students and 
professionals, and others. As we know that youth 
is one of the shortest periods in one's life, we also 
know it is one of the most important stages where 
one makes major decisions in life. It is truly an ex- 


citing time in one's life journey. 


In Church - Being a part of communion, let us de- 
fine this as all baptized youth in the 136 member 
churches, further grouped into seven regions!. The 
challenge especially in the context of North 
America where youth are brought up in a secular 
and post-modern society: How could one define 
youth in church when youth are drawn to religion 


or spirituality but not to an organized church? 


And Society - YICAS addresses youth concerns re- 
lated not only with church experiences. In fact, we 
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know that most of us spend more time in our larger 
community. Therefore, as a communion, we are con- 


cerned with the young person's life as a whole. 


LWF’s Commitment to Youth 
and Youth's Contributions 


We are also approaching the 10'^ Assembly, I be- 
lieve it would be good to explore youth experi- 
ences in the life of the LWF and its commitment to 
them. 

The Lutheran World Federation's commitment 
to young people has been visible even before the 
first LWF Assembly (1947) in Lund. This commit- 
ment has evolved in different forms, however, cen- 
tered on the role of the youth in the life of the Fed- 
eration. This concern has also gone through 
transformation not only in the language being used 
to express it but also because of the changing world 
context; its concrete expressions have been emerg- 
ing differently. How far have we gone so far? 


1947 
e Representative young persons were con- 
sulted concerning “the rightful place of 


youth in the Federation." 


e Created a Commission of Youth Activities 
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e Work with students started 


e A special International Orientation Confer- 


ence prior to the Assembly 


° At the assembly about 1,200 youth gathered 
(but not as delegates) 


e After the Assembly, a Lutheran Student 
Youth Leaders’ Conference was held 


1958 


A committee on Student Work was formed with four 


members 


1967 


The Sub-Committee on Youth Work and the Com- 
mittee on Student Work were merged into the LWF 
Commission of Stewardship and Evangelism. 

This commission was then responsible for youth 
concerns and of programs such as Lutheran Youth 
Exchange and a series of Lutheran Youth Leaders 
Conference since 1958. The youth work had been 
carried out this way until the 1970 Assembly in 
Evian. 


1970 


Dubbed as a young Assembly. A World Encounter of 
Lutheran Youth was held in Thonon-les-Evians, 
France where 49 youth aged 18-28 gathered. And for 
the first time in LWF history, 30 of the 216 delegates 
were youth who were elected in Thonon and seven 
from this group subsequently named to the busi- 
ness committee of the Assembly itself. The voices of 
the youth did not go unnoticed during this event as 
they expressed their disappointment in the deci- 
sion of the Federation to hold its Assembly in France 
rather than in Brazil which could have been the first 
Assembly in the Southern Hemisphere. 

They were so visible even physically as they 
wore black mourning bands. 
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Aside from this, the critically examined the pre- 
paratory studies, formulated radical alternatives 
and made their presence even stronger on the very 
first session where they demanded for a change in 
the rules of procedures to avoid what they boldly 
called “manipulation.” 

initial discussion on possible establishment of 
a youth desk within the LWF General Secretariat 
began this time. 


° the Assembly was held in Dar es Salaam, the 
first one in the South. 


e A decreased in the number of youth delegates 
was reflected to some extent as a backlash 
against the vocal radicalism of youth who par- 
ticipated in the previous Assembly in Evian. 


e Nevertheless, it was in this Assembly that the 
recommendation to have a youth desk was 


taken. 


1981 


LWF Youth internship was established. The first 
youth intern prepared the eventual establishment 
of the Youth desk. 


1984 


It was in the 1984 Assembly in Budapest that the 
Federation made a major step towards a more in- 
clusive communion through a resolution that 
called for a 20% youth in the roster of official del- 
egates. This event was quite a turning point also in 
the life of Federation where we declared to be com- 
munion of churches. This was also the time when 
the global event for youth became the Pre-Assem- 
bly Youth Conference (PAYC). This is a significant 
step to hold PAYC prior to the Assembly not only 
became an opportunity to prepare for the Assem- 
bly but also to formulate the direction for the 
youth desk by the youth themselves. 

As a matter of policy at least one youth is named 
to each of the LWF programs commissions, and at 
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Pre-Assembly Youth Gathering in Budapest, 
Photo: YICAS Archive 

this Assembly, four youth were named to a three- 
year term on the LWF Executive Committee. 


1990 


At Curitiba, the resolution of 20% was not reached, 
but 15.6% of the official delegates were youth a 
significant increase in the previous years. Six 
young people were elected as full members of the 
LWF Council which was formed there for the first 


time. The commission became a council. 


1997 


In this Assembly, the youth representation was reached 
and nine youth were elected to the LWF Council. A 
resolution was also passed regarding leadership train- 
ing for youth. At this Assembly the youth presented 
its message entitled, “LWF 2000 and beyond.” 


Youth Participation Towards 
Transformation - Challenges 
Ahead 


Balancing various aspects of youth concerns has 
been always a challenge to YICAS. Continuous dis- 
cernment of priorities among spiritual, social, eco- 
nomics and political challenges cönfronting and/ 
or affecting the young people without compartmen- 
talizing them is vital in the formulation of YICAS' 
programs and their implementation. Furthermore, 
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the fast turnover of youth leaders, which is most of 
the time faster than ability of the church to respond, 
creates another challenge or even sometimes a prob- 
lem. Nevertheless, I would like to bring to you pri- 
orities | gathered through consultations and direct 
contact with youth leaders from member churches: 


Inclusive church/communion 


Where are the youth? Is the main question here 


and each region has different reality. In the south, 





Youth celebrating as they achieved a significant step in their 
participation in the LWF decision-making process, 1984. 
Photo: YICAS Archive 


youth are not represented in the decision-making 
bodies within the church while in the North, al- 
though the recognition is there, the young adults 
group is generally the missing generation in the 
life of the church especially in worship. 


Socio-economic 


YICAS priorities include global issues such as Pov- 
erty and unemployment (under the threat of Eco- 
nomic Globalization), Violence (especially war and 
conflict), HIV/AIDS pandemic, and violence against 


women and children. 


Leadership Formation and Development 
This is a very important aspect of any community. 


In September 2001, LWF launched a leadership for- 


mation program called International Youth Pro- 
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gram: Transformation through Participation. One 
of the participants is here with us to share his ex- 
periences. As we all believe, young people are not 
leaders for the future but already today. 


Spirituality 


How do young people express their spirituality in 
fast changing, globalize and pluralistic world? Your 
context will be different from our young brothers 
and sisters in Africa or Asia and yet there are con- 
cerns and challenges that we all carry together. Our 
churches continue to respond in deepening and 
strengthening their faith through a welcoming and 
nurturing community. It is very critical in this pro- 
cess that other members of the church community 
work and walk with rather than for the youth. 


Conclusion 


YICAS main goal is to strengthen youth ministry in 
member churches using international network. 
Furthermore, it has been its main task to promote 
youth’s full inclusion in the life of the communion 
and in their respective church communities. We 
are here today, because I found myself with some 
very passionate young adults in this region who 
would like to respond concretely as a communion. 
Thus, two years ago with five youth from the ELCIC, 
ELCA and the Latvian church came together in In- 
dianapolis to brainstorm on a possibility of a con- 
sultation here in North America. This dream came 
into being through you who are here. As I have 
mentioned earlier, this consultation cannot be iso- 
lated from the forthcoming LWF Tenth Assembly 
where the representatives of the 136 member 
churches will come together around the theme “For 
Healing of the World.” Some of you will represent 
your church and your region at the Assembly. | 
believe that your reflection, stories and willingness 
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Tanzanian Youth Drama Team performs to fight HIV/AIDS pandemic. 
Arusha, Tanzania, 2002. Photo © LWE/T. Valeriano 


to respond to our baptismal will inspire us to COU- 
RAGEOUS ACT amidst our violent society. 
With this in mind, | should like to raise more 


questions for us to reflect these next few days: 


* What does it mean for you to be part of a 
global Lutheran family as a contribution to 
the wider ecumenical movement? How do 
you want to make an impact through your 
prophetic voices amidst violence, secular- 


ism and global injustices? 


* What concrete impact will this consultation 
make, individually and collectively, in our 


respective churches and community? 


e What role do the North American young 
adults see for themselves in the global 
Lutheran Youth network in addressing com- 
mon concerns and problems and also in cel- 
ebrating common joys and blessings? 


* Inreturn, what do you expect or want to learn 
from your young brothers and sisters out- 
side North America? 


I hope that this gathering will rekindle your pas- 
sion to serve for the healing of the world in Christ’s 


name, our True Healer! 


! The LWF seven regions are Central Western Europe, Central Eastern Europe, Nordic, Africa, Asia, Latin America and 


the Caribbean, and North America. 
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BIBLE STUDY: 
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PARABLES FROM THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 


Session #1 

Introduction to parables and 
“The Widow and the Judge,” 
Luke 18:1-8 


Introduction 


Parables “best embody the speech of Jesus. They 
are “most distinctive of him. Through the language 
of Jesus [in parables] we are in contact with his 
imagination as it brings to expression his self-un- 
derstanding of his mission and his struggle with the 
mystery of his father's will.” As followers of Jesus 
who also struggle with the mystery of discerning 
God's will and our role in God's world, we'll spend 
our time together looking at a few of the parables ot 
Jesus. Since the upcoming LWF Assembly focuses 
on the gospel of Luke, we'll look specifically at 
parables that are unique to Luke's gospel. 

Another key reson we'll study parables this week is 
because there is no clear cut answer or interpretation 
of parables. As we look to the theme of “for the healing 
of the world” and search to find our place both as 
healers and those in need of healing, parables will 
remind us that there often is not one simple or black 
and white answer to the needs of the world and our 
place in it. C.H. Dodd poses one of the most appropriate 
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working definitions of parables. He says, “at its simplest 
the parable is a metaphor or simile drawn from nature 
or common life, arresting the hearer by its vividness or 
strangeness and leaving the mind in sufficient doubt 
about its precise application to tease it into active 
thought.” My hope is that the parables will provide a 
place for us to be rooted in the language and 
characters of the world and yet surprised or even 
“arrested” by the twist Jesus gives to reality through 
the parable performance. Then, my hope continues 
that we will begin to tease our minds into active 
thought and jump off into varied discussions of the 
parables potential meanings and applications for our 
ministry as youth and young adults. 


The Widow and the Judge 


introduction 


Since we will be participating in the Martin Luther 
King Jr. marade tomorrow, 1 thought it appropriate to 
begin with a parable about justice, specifically the 
actors in justice movements and the lengths one 
might go to achieve justice. This parable doesn't look 
at all like God’s vision for justice and community. 


Widows aren’t supposed to have to plead and beg for 
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Martinh Luther King, Jr statue in downtown Denver, Colorado. 





the justice rightly theirs. Judges aren't supposed to 


be corrupt and act from selfish motives. In classic 
Lutheran style, we might ask, "What does this mean?" 


Key Points 


Remember the pages of Scripture that say it 
is not supposed to be as this parable de- 
scribes. In God's vision of justice, widows are 
not supposed to be left with no rights, no 
property, no money after their husbands die. 
In the Hebrew Scriptures, prophets like 
Ezekiel cried God's own cry, "Father and 
mother are treated with contempt in you; the 
alien residing within you suffers extortion; the 
orphan and widow are wronged in you." Sadly, 
the prophetic call to justice often was not 
heeded. The story looks the same in first cen- 
tury Palestine, the setting for this parable. 


This parable gives us 8 chance to sit with our 
own pain over injustice 2000 years later. So 
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much in the parable doesn't even shock us. It 
doesn't interrupt our dinner plans when we read 
the front page of the newspaper where we read 
of persons or whole countries being treated 
poorly or having their pleas for justice ignored. 


] don't think the example of injustice in the 
parable surprised Jesus, either. But it did liely 
break his heart. He wanted, longed for and 
gave his life for a different vision of the way 
things should be. He responds and calls us 
here to somehow not lose heart, precisely 
because God's vision of community and 
God's ethic of love for neighbor will prevail. 


Let's take a closer look at the parable, not 
focused on the judge but rather focused on 
the widow, as a way to honor those who are 


forgotten, ignored, disrespected. 


The widow had absolutely no right culturally 
to be in front of that judge. Using her voice in 
such a public setting would only further her 
shame and dishonor in the eyes of the up- 
standing citizens. Well, you know what? Rosa 
Parks didn't have any legal or cultural right 
to sit in the front of the bus either. She, like 
the widow, took a stand because she knew it 
wasn't supposed to be like this—that social 
justice matters more than social boundaries 


in God's vision for community. 


This widow is not so powerless after all. She has 
enough “chutzpah” to get within earshot of that 
judge on more than one occasion, in the face of 
opposition and at great risk. She pounded so 
loudly using God's measure of justice that she 
ends up finally getting what she deserved, God's 


own vision of what is fair and just. 


The widow keeps bothering that unjust 
judge. There is a great phrase in here that 
shows just how powerful her hands might 
be. He grants her justice so she doesn't keep 
bothering him. That phrase in Greek comes 
from the boxing world and indicates that 
what this widow is doing is going to give the 
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judge a black eye. Check the alternate trans- 
lation in the NRSV. IT’s right there. She has 
the chance to use her faith in God’s vision of 
community to knock out this big city judge. 


Here's the key turning point of the parable. 
It is surprising, alarming even. She gets into 
the ring, filled with a vision for what is right, 
puts on her gloves and fights for her God’s 
own ethic of care and community. 


The parable gives at least three key insights. 
First, justice is not always administered the 
way God intends it to be and the way our 
Scriptures describe it could be. Second, the 
parable describes the way things are becom- 
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ing. This gathering of youth from North 
America is just one of the many examples 
that say we, too, are willing to put on the 
gloves and get into the ring because we know 
God is with us. Third, the parable shows us 
the way things will be. Justice will roll down 
like waters. The widow does get the care she 
deserves as a child loved by God. In the 
words of Bishop Desmond Tutu, “Love is 
stronger than hate. Light is stronger than 
darkness. Life is stronger than death. Victory 
is ours through God who loves us.” Hold on 
to the promise and engage in the holy activ- 
ity of reminding ourselves over and over 
again that God's promise of community 
means that no one gets left behind. 








| 







Symbol of the universe 
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Sioux Medicine Shield 


This shield is painted in blue, green, red and yellow. The color 
blue represents the cedar of the holy mountains and stands for 


prayer. 


The color green stands for innocence of heart. The color red 
represents the campfires of the people of spirit. Yellow stands for 
the eagle of the East, because man has to be able see far in order 
to recognize things. This shield, as a whole, embodies the 


universe. 


The feathers that are fastened to the shield, two red and two 
black falcon's feathers, symbolize the “Falcon-who-sees-by-day” 
and the “Falcon-who-sees-by-night.” The quills of the feathers are 
bound with black otter fur and white mink fur. These are symbols 
of wisdom, introspection, and the healing powers of the medicine 
men. The playfulness of these animals signals that the people, 
too, should play like children in the medicine water. 


The half Moon shapes that are facing each other symbolize 
twins, the duality of man, which is similar to the symbol of the 
split pole. 


Therefore, while man stand in the light, he can only see one half 
of the shield and has to look for the other one in the darkness 
where there ts fear but also joy. One of the half Moons stands for 
one's own personality, whereas the other one stands for other 
people. 45 a result, everyone is a mirror for the other and they 
are, therefore, one. For this reason, this representation is 
regarded as the shield of “Two’s Moun,” indicating that the two 
Moons in reality are one, "Two's Moon" is one of the forty-four 


medicine chiefs. 
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Questions: 


e What area of injustice in your context ignites 
your passion? For what are you willing to 


“step into the ring?” 


* What does God's vision for community and 
ethic of love for neighbor look like? 


* Where have you seen or been a part of com- 
munities that better reflect God's vision? 


Session #2 
The Good Samaritan 


Introduction 


Remember from our work on the widow and the judge 
parable, that parables are intended to be vivid and 
even arresting in nature. They are not mere example 
stories with a quick moral point. Sadly, the Good Sa- 
maritan often is interpreted as a simple example story. 
We may have heard something like this in sermons, 
"Look, at the compassion this Samaritan shows. We 
should follow his example." This, however, is not a para- 
bolic interpretation. It's more of a go and do likewise 
simple story. Parables have a bit more bite to them. 
Let's see if we can find a pointing here that gives us an 


"ah-hah" moment because of its radical nature. 


Kev Points 


e° Parables use stock characters. A farmer, a 
son, a priest, a judge—each character is 
known in some way in the audience's mind. 


Here we have the rabbi and a priest. 


* The audience would recognize the set up of 
the story as a first century Palestinian 
equivalent of "three guys walk into a bar." 
Jesus' audience would not have necessarily 
thought these characters represented good- 
ness or purity. Rather, back in the day, people 
often scorned the so called religious elite, 
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claiming they were out of touch with the real 
world or part of an institutional power struc- 
ture that left them with mixed motives—not 
unlike our present day clergy trust crisis. So 
they would have expected persons #1 and 
#2 to walk on by and refuse 10 help. With his 
audience here being mostly upstanding Jew- 
ish lawyers, the audience would have been 
looking for an upstanding in-touch lay per- 
son to come by and show the compassion 
needed by the man on the road, perhaps 
someone just like themselves. 


The big shock comes in when it is the Sa- 
maritan who enters the scene. As a Samari- 
tan—outcast, even an enemy—the audience 
would not have expected the Samaritan and 
definitely not as the healer in the story. It 
would be like having Martin Luther King Jr., 
Sojourner Truth named heroes in an all white 
racist congregation, or like naming Galileo— 
or our very own Martin Luther as heroes in 


an early Roman Catholic church setting. 


This turns the whole question first asked in 
the parable around. The question introduc- 
ing the parable was, “who is my neighbor,” 
spoken with the assumption that the ques- 
tion was who do 1 have to help. Here, the 
question is answered by showing how some- 
one way outside the boundaries is not one 
that needs the upstanding citizens to heal 
them. Rather, it shows how someone outside 
has gifts of healing that those on the inside 
might need. The question, then, becomes, 
what neighbors could heal us if we were left 
for dead on the side of the road. 


Now we have a parable. 


The lines of who’s in and who’s out become 
quite blurry. The Samaritan isn’t supposed to 
be a hero, maybe someone that the upstand- 
ing audience needs to reach down to help, 
but not as the healer of the story. The Samari- 
tan doesn't need anything here. In fact, he's 
the one that chooses to go to extreme mea- 
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Shamanic symbol of dualism used by various tribes of the plains 


sures to heal this anonymous and quite pos- 
sibly upstanding citizen lying on the road. 


e The outsider saves the insider. This is truly 
parabolic. 
Questions 
e How do we need to be healed? 


e How do we experience healing from others, 
especially unexpected healers? 


e Can we submit to realize that those different 
than we are have valuable and necessary 


gifts of healing for us? 


* Who are our modern say Samaritans? 
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The forked Tree 


The forked tree symbolizes division among humans. People tend 
to feel that it is always the other one who does not understand or 
who is wrong. This “other one” is represented in the forked tree. 
The tree is split in two, but still forms a unit. Both sides look 
exactly the same and end in branches and leaves, which are also 
exactly identical. One side is always a reflection of the other 
side. Of course, the question arises: Which side represents the 
onlooker, which side ts the observed? Or is he both? Every person 
is reflected tn other people. 


The forked tree is also symbolic of the inner conflict within a 
person. One half of that person can love, while the other half is 
capable of hatred. It is important that both sides understand each 
other; otherwise that person would just be torn apart. The same 
holds true for different ethnic groups. They also have fo try to 
understand each other; otherwise death and destruction will 
ensue. If half of the tree tries to separate from the other, the tree 
will become stunted or it will die. 


Native American understanding does not regard good and evil as 
two separate forces, but rather as two separate aspects that 
make up the whole. 


These seemingly contradictory powers can be found in the forked 
tree. It is important to try to join these apparent contradictions 
in human nature with the one universe. 


The forked tree is a very common symbol that ts used by many 
fribes, but holds special significance for the tribes of the Plains. 


* How does this vision of neighbor shift the 
way the church has traditionally thought of 
mission work? 


e As youth, do you ever feel like a Samaritan, 
where your gifts are not initially seen as useful? 


Session #3 
The Unjust Steward 


introduction 


This parable is by far one of the most controversial 
parables. Few scholars can agree on interpretation. 
Why is the steward praised? Is he really unjust? The 
parable is so difficult that even Luke offers three 
different explanations at the close. Let’s take a look 
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even if it won't solve all of our questions. Indeed, 


since parables aren't intended to provide simple 


answers but rather to engage our mind in active 


thought, let's just see what we can find and talk to- 


gether about our insights. To begin, l'm going to set 


this parable alongside a portion of my own personal 


story to help place it in a modern framework. 


Key points 


First we must ask if the steward is even guilty of 
any wrong doing. His boss hauls hin into the 
Office and says that based on some rumors or 
reports that he's going to be fired. There is no 
chance for the steward to defend himself. The 
boss simply says, get your stuff together and 
you're out of here. No evidence is presented 
that the steward did anthing wrong. Similarly, I 
was called into the office of a large real estate 
company that І worked for and just because my 
boss had been found guilty of wrongdoing, it 
was assumed that 1 was guilty simply by asso- 
ciation. And I was not guilty in fact, but it didn't 
seem to matter. ..at first, that is. IT was a terrible 
feeling. I wasn't let go immediately, but was given 
indicators that my time could be short-lived as 
the special assistant to the CEO. 


Next, the steward has to think fast. He has to 
scramble to find a way out. Losing his job 
would mean losing his social status and per- 
haps even the nice three camel garage he had 
gotten used to. He wouldn't beg and couldn't 
dig, so he searched high and low for a way 
out of his predicament. | had to do the same. 


The steward decides that he's going to give 
his clients a sort of clearance sale. HE went 
to them and said, settle your bill now for a 
lesser amount and the rest will be forgiven. 
This was totally legal in his business. He had 
the right to negotiate in order to get pay- 
ment from back debtors. 


His actions have a double effect, though, that 
happens to help him retain his position. It's a 
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little like a sale at Barnes & Noble for loyal shop- 
pers. When the store manager puts up signs 
offering discounts for loyal customers, the 
customers feel great about shopping at the 
store. Now, the goal for such sales isn't neces- 
sarily to make the local store manager the hero, 
but rather it makes the company look good. 
Loyalty goes to the company, not the indi- 
vidual manager. Here, the same thing happens. 
By negotiating down the amount owed, the 
steward makes his boss look like a generous, 
fair and good lender. The customers increase 
their loyalty and respect for the boss, not just 
the local steward. The steward makes his man- 
ager look good...and collects a bunch of cash 
(or wheat) for his boss along the way. The hear- 
ers of the parable are with the steward so far. 


I did a similar thing. I had a three car garage 
and needed to scramble to make a way for 
myself. 5o | covered my bases. À consultant 
working for my new boss needed to prepare a 
whole analysis of the marketing department 
and propose a restructuring. | knew he wasn’t 
that great at doing such analysis, 50 1 inno- 
cently (?) offered to help him out by doing the 
work for him. Once I completed the analysis, I 
made sure the consultant needed to take full 
credit for the work I had done. The work, by 
the way, left a big position open that I hoped 
to be invitied to fill. The consultant went into 
my boss, presented the plan, took the credit 
and mentioned how helpful 1 had been and 
that ] should be given one of the newly con- 
structed positions. The consultant got the 
kudos he was looking for from the work, my 
new boss had the chance to rethink my loy- 
alty and ended up offering me the job. On the 
side, [ had also been lending my hand to an- 
other company we worked with to do a little 
freelance in hopes of landing a fallback op- 
tion. That worked too. Now, I had two offers. 


The next line in the parable describes the dis- 
honest steward being commended for being 
shrewd. Did the steward really do anything 
wrong? He was playing by the rules his busi- 
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ness operated on. His actions may not have been 
totally forthright, but in the end, his boss saw 
and rewarded the guy's ability to be shrewd. 


Did I do anything wrong? I acted according 
to the rules of business ] had become accus- 
tomed to. My actions may not have been to- 
tally forthright, but at the end of the day I 
kept my job. 


Here’s where the parable gets tricky. Is it OK 
to be shrewd or maybe just a little dishonest 
in systems where those principles are OK? 
Jesus comes back with a retort in verse 18 
about going ahead and making friends with 
people on earth so they can welcome you 
into their eternal homes. | think he is being 
sarcastic here. All my energy, wheeling and 
dealings were done with a focus on a system 
that operates under a principle of greed that 
has little to do with the focus of my faith. 


God’s system of interaction is not based on 
such greed or false monetary security. Rather 
it operates on principles of compassion, jus- 
tice, love and grace. I think it is easy for us 
sometimes to operate in systems and run 
with the operating principles of those sys- 
tems without thought to the value systems 


presented to us in the gospel. 
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Yeah, | think I was shrewd. So was the stew- 
ard, but at the end of the day, we ended up 
focusing our energy and making our liveli- 
hood become entrenched in systems that 
don’t value highly the same values I learned 
about in church and the steward learned 
about at synagogue. 


The parable raises questions for us about what 
systems we place value in and under which 
principles we will choose to live. 1] know where 
my eternal home is and I hope to place the 
values 1 find in the story of Jesus and the pages 
of Scripture higher than those of the often fickle 
and too often shrewd business world. 


Questions 


Where do the lines of this world’s values and 
God's values become difficult for you to balance? 


Can you think of examples from our discus- 
sions of globalization and its effects on the 


world around us? 


How do you balance situations where God's vi- 
sion and values contradict those of the world? 


! John Donahue, The Gospel in Parable. (Fortress: Minneapolis, 1998), 2. 


2 C.H. Dodd, quoted in Donahue, 5. 
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FED YAN) NG em SC ho The four Medicine Arrows 


This shield shown on the opposite page depicts the sign of the 
four medicine arrows. These arrows contain teachings about 
man. Every story and every situation should be regarded from 
the four different directions and judged accordingly. 


. From the direction of wisdom: the North arrow 

. From the direction of innocence: the South arrow 
. From the direction of far sight: the East arrow 

° From the direction of introspection: the West arrow 


This medicine wheel, thus, shows people a way to learn more 
about themselves, their brothers, the world, and the universe. 


Because of the different ways of looking at things, the meaning 





ofa story or an event unfolds little by little like the flower at the 
center of the symbol. Formed by the four arrows, the flower also 


indicates that all events and stories are, after all, one, because 


SOON, MEIN ZERO 


all four arrows of enlightenment join up in the center. 
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Sioux symbol of enlightenment 
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RACISM AND ANTI-RACISM 
IN A CULTURE or VIOLENCE: 


DREAMING A NEW 


Dr Tink Tinker 
Iliff School of Theology 


Leslie Silko, a Laguna Pueblo author, begins her 
great American Indian novel, Ceremony, with a 
poem dedicated to Spider Woman, the creatrix of 
Laguna mythology.! In the Laguna explanation of 
the world, Spider Woman creates by thinking, "and 
whatever she thinks about appears.” In this poem, 
since creation is never complete and done with, 
opider Woman is thinking into existence the very 
story that Silko is writing—the story of the healing 
of a person, of a people, of a whole world. 

It is no different for non-Lagunas. All of us live 
in an imagined, thought-up, world, a social and 
mental construct. Our task is either to imagine the 
future of this world into existence together, or to 
let it be imagined for us and to play out the roles 
that others will impose on us. I want to suggest 
that we can and must begin to create our world 
anew, to think it anew, to dream it anew, and to 
dream out of existence violence and especially that 
racialized violence implicitly signified in the glo- 
balization of capital and the domination symbol- 
ized by the World Bank, International Monetary 
Fund, multi-national corporations, or the World 
Trade Organization; to re-imagine out of our world 
the abuse and subjection of women, and the 
racialization of blacks, reds, yellows, whites, and 
browns. If we are not intentional about engaging 


such a process, І fear we are doomed to mere rep- 
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etitions of the past. As Benjamin Disraeli insisted: 
Those who do not learn from history are doomed 
to repeat it. 

The world which we have inherited is a world of 
increasing violence, a world that has been being 
dreamed into existence for a millennium or more. 
The violence to which we have become heirs in- 
cludes today youth gang violence and the violence 
of white middle class kids at schools like Colum- 
bine High School, but it has a much longer history. 
It is a persistent violence that saturates both the 
private and the public spheres of our contempo- 
rary existence. [t has persistently manifested itself 
as a violence perpetrated by states and their mili- 
taries. It will take a major movement and a major 
shift in our thinking to change this story and dream 
a new one into existence. 

Robert Williams traces this history of violence 
back before the rise of modernity to medieval Eu- 
rope, tó Pope Innocent 11] and to medieval canon 
law. He demonstrates that the "rule of law" and the 
legal codices that evolve from it—the very founda- 
tions of modern constitutional democracies—be- 
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come almost immediately implements for perpe- 
trating state violence. Historically, the Rule of Law 
has also been an imagined construct, created as a 
device for controlling the Other. As such, the rule 
of law, which sounds like the foundation of fair- 
ness in the world, became the foundation for every 
Euro-western colonial adventure, from the Ameri- 
cas to Asia and Africa. An example of the rule of 
law at work is the US legal corpus referred to as 
"Federal Indian Law.” Deloria and Wilkins engage 
an analysis that is most persuasive that the entire 
corpus of Federal Indian Law is completely uncon- 
stitutional, a work of fiction created out of whole 
cloth to serve the acquisitive desires of the United 
States and its settler population.” The point of all 
three scholars is that under the vague notion of 
the “rule of law” the US carefully created and used 
these legal traditions in its conquest of American 
Indians and continuing control of Indians follow- 
ing the conquest. Note carefully the opening para- 


graph of William’s volume: 


“At the dawn of Renaissance Europe’s discover- 
ies in the New World and conquest of the Ameri- 
can Indian, Europeans already enjoyed the singu- 
lar advantage of possessing a systematically 
elaborated legal discourse on colonialism. This 
discourse, first successfully deployed during the 
medieval Crusades to the Holy Land [and, I should 
add, eventually in the English colonization of Ire- 
land], unquestioningly asserted that normatively 
divergent non-Christian peoples could rightfully 
be conquered, and their lands could lawfully be 
confiscated by Christian Europeans, enforcing 
their peculiar vision of a universally binding natu- 
ral law. This is to say that for centuries our 
churches have been involved in the colonization 


and conquest of the world on behalf of Europe.” 


Replace the word “Christian” in this paragraph with 
its modern religio-economic counterpart, “capital- 
ism” and the sentence rings more true today than 
ever. Non-capitalists can rightfully be conquered 
(economically, militarily, or by police action) and 
capitalist Euro-westerners, enforcing their peculiar 
vision of a universally binding natural law, can law- 
fully confiscate (1.6., buy, exploit, manipulate) their 
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lands. Think of the coercion exercised by the World 
Bank and International Monetary Fund to force 
third World countries to privatize their economies 
and to open their markets--under the clear direc- 
tive of Ronald Regan or Bill Clinton. And then no- 
tice the religious dimensions of what gets called 
“development” in contemporary economic and 
political theory.” 

More than half a century ago, Felix Cohen, au- 
thor of the standard mid-century text on Indian 
law in the 05,6 wrote that American Indians are the 
miner's canary of U.S. society. Just as the death of 
the canary would alert miners that it was time to 
abandon the mine for lack of oxygen, so the health 
and well being of American Indians should reflect 
back to North Americans how healthy our own so- 
ciety is. That is to say that the fate of American 
Indians is reflective of the spiritual condition of 
the rest of US society and the malaise of Indian 
peoples is deeply symbolic of the ever-growing US 
dominance in this “new world order” we now more 
gently call globalization—even if we actually mean 
"Americanization." 

I want to address the problem of racism and the 
task of anti-racism in the United States today from a 
patently American Indian perspective and to clearly 
connect racism with the enduring Amer-European 
history of violence. I particularly want to talk about 
racism both as a structural problem—in which anti- 
Indian racism is merely one part of a larger whole 
rather than merely a personal or individual prob- 
lem—and as a part of an even larger systemic whole 
in which racism is only one contributing factor. Yet, 
because of our aboriginal status as the indigenous 
owners of the North American land mass who have 
been dispossessed of that land by invading settler 
populations, we are still today the miner's canary of 


North American society. 


500 years of violence 


Racism, as an acute but chronic problem effecting 
Indian peoples, can be easily assessed at a struc- 
tural, surface level simply by noting social welfare 
statistics—if one can locate them, since they are 
usually well concealed from the American public. 
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Newspapers report statistics typically for “White, 
Black, Hispanic and other,” where Indians are 
squeezed in with a variety of folk (e.g., Asians) in 
the “other” category. When we finally surface in 
the statistics, Indian people are at the bottom of 
the list in virtually every category of social wel- 
fare: highest unemployment rate of any ethnic 
group in the U.S. (chronically, 60% nationally); 
shortest longevity (nearly twenty years shorter 
than the U.S. average); higher illness rates (six time 
the U.S. diabetes rate; seven time the TB rate, etc.); 
teen suicide rates three to ten times the U.S. aver- 
age,” a school drop-out rate stuck at fifty percent; 
etc. These statistics are the tragic result of 509 years 
of the violence of conquest, colonialism, civiliza- 
tion, and conversion (religious and cultural)—each 
representing a different strategy of White racist 
oppression of Indian peoples. The statistics are a 
constant reminder that this racism and its residual 
genocidal results continue in a variety of ways to 
hold Indian communities down.? They are the re- 
sidual of a continuing history of racialized violence. 

Violence and racialized violence is not some- 
thing new to American history, however. It began 
with Christopher Columbus—Cristobal Colön—in 
1492 and continued with the Pilgrims and Puritans 
in Massachusetts, Episcopalians in Virginia and 
Spanish Catholics in the US Southwest. Violence 
marked the formation of the United States and con- 
tinued at a legal and intellectual level with the pur- 
chase of the Louisiana Territory by Thomas Jefferson, 
and his sending of Lewis and Clark to explore their 
new piece of property.’ The massacres of Indians, 
which began in North America with Miles Standish 
at Plymouth in 1622” and John Winthrop’s Puritan 
army at Mystic in 1637," became habitually repeti- 
tive behavior throughout the US conquest of the 
West. Massacre behavior was repeated in Vietnam 
(e.g., Mai Lai), and in Desert Storm the use of vio- 
lence as the ultimate American solution was soundly 
affirmed. The strategic use or threat of violence has 
continued today both in economic strategies and 
in organizations like the School of the Americas (and 
will continue in whatever economic and diplomatic 
institutions are devised to replace the School of the 
Americas). The practice of violence that so perme- 
ates American history and life is and has always been 
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heavily racialized; it has been class biased from the 
beginning; and it has been consistently and is to- 
day increasingly genderized. From the private 
sphere to the public, violence and resort to violent 
solutions has become as American as apple pie. 

Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri go a step fur- 
ther in assigning violence a central role in the emer- 
gence and development of modernity in general. The 
United States, by this accounting, is simply part of a 
larger European and Amer-European pattern of be- 
havior, rooted in the intellectual, political, religious 
and economic development of the West. 


The legacy of modernity is a legacy of fratricidal 
wars, devastating "development," cruel "civiliza- 
tion," and previously unimagined violence. Erich 
Auerbach once wrote that tragedy is the only genre 
that can properly claim realism in Western litera- 
ture, and perhaps this is true precisely because of 
the tragedy Western modernity has imposed on the 
world. Concentration camps, nuclear weapons, 
genocidal wars, slavery, apartheid: it is not difficult 


to enumerate the various scenes of the tragedy." 


America has a European history of violence that 
has been unaccounted for and even at times rigor- 
ously denied. When the first Europeans came to 
the Americas—the Spanish to the Caribbean, the 
English to North America—they came with clearly 
preconceived notions of conquering peoples, and 
with the theological and intellectual means for jus- 
tifying and legitimating their exercise of violence. 
in New England, the Puritans were the "new Israel" 
the 
Canaanites.? The ensuing religio-political doctrine 


self-righteously displacing aboriginal 
of “Manifest Destiny” that motivated the westward 
expansion of the US across the continent seems to 
fuel our contemporary domination of the world and 
even the globalization of capital. 

Violence has become a coherent history of vio- 
lence because violent behavior, whether public or 
private, personal or corporate, has a distinct ten- 
dency toward becoming an addictive pattern of 
behavior; and racism became very early a key strat- 
egy for rationalizing violence. Violent responses 
to Indian peoples created the need for— and a logic 
to support—further violence on the part of Amer- 
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Europeans in their conquest. Again, an analogous 
comparison between the private and the public can 
help focus the concern. In a typical case of spousal 
abuse, the abuse does not end with a single inci- 
dent. Battering will and must, ከሃ some perverse 
logic, continue, in order that the woman might 
come to assent to it. It is not enough, as Albert 
Memmi already noticed in his 1956 classic anti- 
colonialist work, for the colonizer to think that he 
is right in his abuse of the colonized. He also needs 
for the colonized to believe that the conquest is 
just and ፲1፪ከ!.” 

From the systemic to the interpersonal level, 
White male privileging can be tracked from their 
control of systemic structures of power to the bla- 
tant racism and sexism of their private joke telling. 
The defense of White privilege requires clarity about 
the racialization of the Other. Even jokes communi- 
cate important information both to those in the 
Center of the power field and to those condemned 
to the periphery. Ultimately, the defense of White 
privilege requires that black, brown, yellow and red 
people acknowledge and in some measure consent 
to the hierarchical structuring of privilege in which 
White is superior to Color. Whether the message is 
encoded in the usual coloration of political leaders 
or in the statistical percentages of young men of 
color locked up in prisons, the privileged status of 
Whiteness is regularly reinforced and re-entrenched. 
In the same way, the privileging of men is consoli- 
dated and imposed on women—even in our con- 
temporary moment of feminist resistance. 

Williams argues that the conquest must continue 
until “normative divergence” is completely wiped 
out. To understand international politics, we need 
to move from the private sphere and the abuse of 
women to the globalization of capital in the public 
sphere. The U.S. must insist, as President Clinton 
did shortly before leaving office, that “freedom can 
only be measured in terms of free markets.” The U.S. 
is invested spiritually in its economic conquest of 
the world. So we must tell Third World countries— 
through our economic mission agencies: the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund—that 
they must have free market systems in place in or- 
der to do business with us. And as the world’s sole 
reigning superpower, it becomes necessary to rein- 
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force American privilege and the superiority of 
American (economic) ideology. 

Clinton's remark mimics the rationale of the Span- 
ish conquistadores five hundred years ago. In a docu- 
ment called “Reguirimiento,” the Spanish made clear 
that the aboriginal peoples of the Americas had no 
choice but to do business with their conquerors. Not 
to so agree left the aboriginal peoples, owners of the 
land, at risk of a Spanish declaration of a "just war" of 
conquest. The document was dutifully read in Latin, 
on a hilltop some distance from the village, and if the 
Indians did not respond quickly, the Spaniards were 
free to attack and kill them. It is not a pretty picture 
described by Bartolomé de las Casas, an important 
Spanish critic of the conquest: the Europeans en- 
gaged in wholesale slaughter of Indian communities 
because they refused to acknowledge the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabel over their lives, refused to ac- 
knowledge the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and refused to 
allow the Spaniards to trade with them. The Indians 
could not understand any of the words, of course, 
but they understood the blood, and Las Casas, an eye- 
witness to the slaughter (conquest) in Cuba, reports 
that blood ran through the villages like rivers of wa- 
ter.” The result has gone beyond economic and po- 
litical domination, but has also entrenched spiritual 
and cultural domination—all of which is replicated 
through today's popular cultures. 


Violence: An American value 


The pattern of addictive behavior associated with 
racialized violence has meant that the public prac- 
tice of violence over several centuries has now deeply 
penetrated the sphere of the private. Violence as a 
solution has become a key American value, even part 
of what we call family values. We teach it to our chil- 
dren from an early age—in Hollywood productions, 
on TV, and in cartoons, for instance. My own chil- 
dren, when they were elementary school age, were 
fans of the "Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles." These typi- 
cal cartoon characters were not police officers or 
some other authoritative part of some legal justice 
system, but acted outside the law—serving some 
perceived higher "rule of law"—to apprehend the bad 
guys and put them behind bars. These are children's 
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entertainment, of course, and as a result the plot is 
seldom marred by death. Rather, like “The A-Team” 
with its stereotypical Mr. T, the bad guys are merely 
beat up and tossed around—only a moderate quo- 
tient of violence, some would say. The message, how- 
ever, is clear, and what our children are learning is 
this: as long as you think you are right, you can en- 
gage in an act of violence on behalf of justice and 
righteousness as you define it. 

This is what American individualism has come 
to and is what our children are learning from their 
parents who work in the corporate world of compe- 
tition and free markets. America’s middle and upper 
middle class children watch their fathers act with 
unusual viciousness in corporate takeover policies, 
or in competitive free market enterprises, where the 
task of business is to put other companies out of 
business. They learn early that it is never enough to 
have a market in which to sell goods, but the suc- 
cessful business must corner an increasing market 
share, to sell more this year than last year, to raise 
their market share from 12.4 percent to 12.6 percent 
(or 15, or 20 percent)—which means the job of the 
successful business is to put others out of business. 
This is capitalism at work! That capitalism at work is 
inordinately White—as one surveys the Fortune 500 
and its executive ranks—is thus only a small part of 
the critique of the systemic. 

We wonder why our children behave the way 
Klebolt and Harris behaved at Columbine High 
school. All the press can say is, “These were just 
two sick men killing children.” These “men” were, 
of course, the same age as the children they killed. 
Yet we can excuse ourselves of any social or moral 
responsibility by claiming school murders to be 
an aberration of the norm, even though we know 
their violence is the same colonial mimicry that 
we decry in Third World dictatorships or civil wars. 
Some would say that gangs in American cities, typi- 
cally young men of color, are young people who 
have failed to understand the American value sys- 
tem. Yet the opposite case can be made, as Jim 
Wallis of Sojourners Community, a white minister 
living for some 30 years in a black community in 
Washington, D.C., says: children in gangs have un- 
derstood the American value system and are at- 
tempting to implement it as best they can. 
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Resisting Columbus Day 


If we are to re-imagine ourselves, to think a new way of 
being into existence, we must begin to speak and live 
a new narrative. Thus, reimagining requires the action 
of continued resistance to the status quo. In Denver 
last year, we again resisted the celebration of “Colum- 
bus Day,” tuning out some two thousand protesters to 
disrupt the Columbus Day parade. Quite intentionally 
this protest violated the participants “freedom of 
speech,” arguing that “hate speech” is not protected. 
The quandary, of course, is that “Columbus Day,” as a 
federal holiday, is state supported hate speech. 

We did not engage our protest because of what 
Columbus did, which indeed was bad enough, but 
because of what Columbus symbolizes for White 
Americans. As governor of the Indies, Columbus 
was directly responsible for the death of some four 
million aboriginal owners of the land he invaded 
during the first eight years of the invasion (1492- 
1500).'® Yet, the symbolic role of Columbus as the 
quintessential White American hero is far more 
important a reason to protest—and reason to ob- 
ject to our protest on the other side." 

Listen carefully to what the press had to say 
about Indian protest in Denver last year and are 
already repeating this year. They consistently said 
and say (in print and over the airwaves), “Indians 
allege that Columbus was a slave trader and a mur- 
derer.” At precisely this point, the press becomes a 
part of the systemic (and racist) problem—finding 
a subtle but irresponsible way to question the le- 
gitimacy of Indian protest. Of course, we protest- 
ers (Indian and non-Indian together) do not allege 
these things about Columbus. The man murdered 
people and shipped enslaved Indians back to the 
slave markets in Seville. These are facts; read the 
texts. No one allows the press today to say, “Jews 
allege that Hitler killed six million Jews.” So why 
would the press take such a clear stand against In- 
dian protesters with this subtle use of language? 

There is, I believe, a critically important under- 
lying reason, one about which we anti-racists had 
better note well if we want seriously to change the 
world in which we live. The safety of every abused 
woman is at stake and not just the racist abuse of 
Indian people or other people of color. The under- 
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lying problem is that violence and white male privi- 
lege work in tandem, constantly reinforcing each 


other in ever more creative and nuanced ways. Às ` 


anti-racist activists, how can we be one step ahead? 

First, we must recognize that the celebration of 
“Columbus Day” is an example of what addictions 
therapy would call denial. Celebrating this holiday 
is an act of denial on the part of white Americans 
over against the history of violence that has been 
at the core of the American colonial project. It is 
further a denial on the part of perpetrators of the 
consistent history of violence reflected in the 
atrocities that accompanied each phase of the 
European conquest of the Americas and now the 
capitalist conquest of the world. This is to begin to 
say that Columbus is really a White men’s hero. 

Secondly, we must understand that “Columbus 
Day” functions to sustain structures of oppression 
and racism. It becomes a legitimization of the con- 
quest, an act of self-righteous self-justification by 
White men in North America. It thus is an act of 
defending both White privilege and male privilege. 
Columbus Day, then, is a sexist, racist, and classist 
act of self-validation. Bringing together all three 
categories of race, gender, and class, it becomes a 
part of the same systemic whole that justifies the 
International Monetary Fund and the World Bank, 
the School of the Americas, and the U.S. presence 
of control and exploitation in Central America, 
Vieques Island in Puerto Rico, or in any Third World 
context. It justifies the imposition of the globaliza- 
tion of capital and ideas of development on 
peoples, whether they want that kind of economic 
system or not. It justifies the exploitation of natu- 
ral resources and labor in Third World countries. 
And Columbus Day is all the more pernicious be- 
cause it is an official federal holiday; that is, it is 
state supported hate speech. 

We need to understand that all these things are 
related. Columbus Day symbolizes all these things 
for Indian people today. It stands for the continua- 
tion of violence both in the public sphere and in 
the private sphere, from homes and small local 
communities to international politics. 

What is our solution? What we can do? It is in- 
credibly complex—as though every person were 
involved in two or three justice and peace issues 
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and just do not have the energy to connect my is- 
sues with those attended to by others. I can get so 
bogged down in the confined world-of my own-con- 
cerns for justice, that 1 fail to see that what I am 
doing is connected with what others are doing. It 
is so complex that it can seem overwhelming to try 
to put all the pieces of the jigsaw puzzle. But if Гат 
right, and this is a problem of massive communal 
addictive behavior, and if we are part of it, then we 
cannot just fail to make the connections. 

Nor is there any possibility of a simple political 
solution, given the nature of the systemic whole. 
Electing just the right candidate, for instance, will 
not work because the very forces we are struggling 
against control the whole electoral process and 
maintain the mere illusion of what can only be 
called a "procedural democracy." So we needed 
clarity long before the last election that this sys- 
temic force was going to be perpetuated in a most 
decisive manner by either Al Gore or Bush Jr. We— 
and the world—will not have been much better off 
if an Al Gore had been elected. There would have 
been some social programs and some policies that 
would have been less patently violent under Gore, 
but never forget that Bill Clinton sent Gore to give 
Russia the green light to invade Chechnya. There 
are no heroes at that level of the U.S. government. 
The problem is so systemic that no one can rise to 
the top without committing himself or herself (e.g., 
Madeleine Albright or Condolezza Rice) to the vio- 
lence—and the racism—of the system. 


Addictive behavior 


If we are going to find a solution to this addictive 
behavior, we must remember what we have already 
learned from studies of addictive family systems. It 
takes people roughly as long to recover from an ad- 
diction as they spent being addicted. If someone 
was an alcoholic for 20 years, it will take 20 years of 
sobriety and self-conscious therapy to put that life 
back together again. Adult survivors of child abuse, 
who typically come to some understanding of the 
abuse in their 30's, will be of retirement age before 
they are able to achieve a healthy state of life, and 
then only if they do some really good therapy along 
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the way. This same dynamic of healing applies at 
the corporate (systemic) level, as well. 

The addiction 1 am talking about has been go- 
ing on for 509 years in this hemisphere. If we put it 
off until next year, it will take 510 years for this 
country to get healthy again, so we might as well 
start now. What we begin will take thé energies of 
our children and grandchildren and great-grand- 
children for at least seven generations to bring 
things back into harmony and balance. Take a deep 
breath. We are in this for the long haul. 

The churches need to create a new kind of lib- 
eration theology that moves beyond what our Latin 
American, African and Asian brothers and sisters 
developed in the last third of the last century. We 
need to dream a liberation theology that makes a 
preferential option for the poor and the op- 
pressed, but also talks about how each one of us 
can become free. Indian peoples will never be free 
on this continent until White Americans are also 
free, until men are freed from the systemic struc- 
tures of sexism which automatically give privilege 
to men in this society, even to those of us who 
struggle against our own privileging and claim to 
be listening to our feminist colleagues. 

Those who are White are still privileged in this 
world, whether the privilege is wanted or not—just 
as the systemic whole privileges men, even those 
of us who try to object self-consciously and to re- 
sist our own privileging. It's part of what we've in- 
herited and what we are struggling against. We 
need to be freed from those systems that cause us 
to be involved in the oppression of others even 
when we think we are struggling against them. 

Those who are involved in the anti-racism move- 
ment already know these things to some extent. We 
know we cannot be free apart from the freedom of 
everyone else in this globalized world. Chiapas can- 
not be genuinely free until Mexico is free. Mexico 
cannot be free until the United States is free, in the 
real sense of liberated freedom. We are today caught 
in an international web of violence and greed, of 
mass consumption and manufactured desire, where 
each of us has got to have whatever the newest and 
hottest thing is on the market. They have manipu- 
lated our minds so that we no longer find it possible 
to write without a really good laptop computer, with 
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the most recent version of Microsoft Word, and 
Microsoft Windows, etc., etc. We cannot struggle 
against the forces of development, progress and 
technology without a really good cell phone to al- 
low us to make the best use of our time. 

The only way out of the web is to dream a new 
dream, to re-imagine ourselves in a new story, and 
to tell a different story to our children and grand- 
children to counteract the story they are already 
learning from Hollywood. That is our only hope for 
counteracting the negative and destructive image 
that a movie like "Dances with Wolves" creates for 
Pawnee people—primitivizing and savagizing 
them, even while Kevin Costner, the good White man 
who comes as another White Christ figure, tries to 
save the good Indians (the Lakotas) from the sav- 
age (bad, really bad) Pawnees.” And this is liberal 
Hollywood at its best! 

Indians, along with all racialized others in the 
U.S., exist on the periphery of society, marginalized 
by the system both economically and politically. 
Today, those who commit themselves to the anti- 
racism movement have moved one step further away 
from the Center and toward the margins—where all 
my people live. Given the complexity of our high 
tech, heavily populated world, we may never again 
rise above some form of hierarchy and domination. 
The key question is: have we structured our society 
to leave open a space for resistance; for alternatives; 
for allowing the voice of the Other not just to be 
heard, but to have merit? Does the voice of the Other 
have sufficient structured power to influence a radi- 
cal change in the course of policies, practices, etc.? 
This will require some intentional dreaming—on the 
margins and even among those closer to the Center. 
We begin by beginning to distance ourselves from 
the language of the Center and learning to speak 
the language of the periphery. 

White, Amer-European people of good will who 
work in the churches must remember: the churches 
participate fully in this new religious movement 
called the globalization of capital just as they par- 
ticipated in the initial invasion and conquest of 
this continent.” Not only are church people em- 
ployed in the system, but church people also staff 
the highest executive offices of globalized capital. 
Indeed, what is being globalized are White Amer- 
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European standards of well being and social orga- 
nization— along with, particularly, White American 


hegemony. Thus, when church people boldly асі 


in resistance they are actually acting against their 
own immediate and narrow self-interest on behalf 
of the poor, the oppressed, the colonized and 
marginalized Other of the world. This is the cour- 
age that that will generate a new dream, that will 
imagine into existence a future of harmony and 
balance for our world and all those who inhabit it. 

I am just completing this essay in the aftermath 
of the September 11% carnage at the World Trade 
Center and the Pentagon. As the days go by, it is 
increasingly obvious that our anti-racism task has 
immediately become more difficult. Key Bush ad- 
visors (in anti-terrorism) are suddenly announcing 
that police racial profiling is not all that bad.?! 
American xenophobia has reached new heights as 








the general population has come to fear color— 
associating it with the threat of terrorism. And the 
president of the United States now constantly 
poses the crisis of the day as the confrontation 
between civilization and the uncivilized; between 
good and evil. Overtly religious categories—once 
used occasionally by Ronald Regan and much more 
sparingly by Bush, Sr.—now dominate the national 
consciousness. And the language of civilization, 
which was used for more than three centuries to 
rationalize and justify the White, Euro-western 
theft of aboriginal lands in North America, is now 
being used to justify and rationalize the new glo- 
balized expansion of American capital, for the 
moment, in the form of a military attack on Afghani- 
stan. The need to generate a new vision of balance 
and harmony in the world has immediately become 
both more difficult and more pressing. 
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The Evangelical Church of the Lutheran Confession in Brazil 
Response towards Peace and Healing! 





Greetings dear friends! 


People 
Encouraged 
And 
Committed for 
Equality 


This is not only a dream but also certainly a hope 
that is present in our lives and that is being lived 
out through our longings to build a better world 
for all peoples. PEACE is a word that can be ex- 
pressed in different ways or be translated in sev- 
eral languages that would give many thoughts for 
all of us who seek for the realization of this dream 
in our world. “People encouraged and committed 
for equality” is a simple sentence, but its meaning 
goes far beyond our imagination. Certainly equal- 
ity means dignity, human rights, justice, common 
values, help, hope, healing, responsibility, agree- 
ment, respect, trust, etc. These are the characteris- 
tics that shape what 1 would call A World in PEACE. 

We are living in a moment in the humanity's his- 
tory where expressions of mobilization towards 
peace and healing are played by small groups in 
various contexts or even by large institutions. We 
could observe this process in our own settings 


because no one is able or would like to live in a 
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world/community where conflicts and war domi- 
nate. 

Therefore, I believe that our world is a transform- 
ing world; even so this process also transforms us. 
People are thirsty for change. They want to see the 
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next generation growing in a better environment and 
where joy is not only a goal to reach in the future, but 
is experienced right now, in the present. However, at 
present it is difficult sometimes to stop and reflect 
upon these things and to live life without “running 
so fast” to reach our aims, but rather to feel, experi- 
ence and see all what we do have in life. Furthermore, 
it is difficult to expect others to carry out things when 
we are also important pieces in this “puzzle”. We can- 
not expect to do our jobs. We have our task, our role. 
Transformation must be accomplished by us, and 
many times by sharing and working together. This is 
a way to seek for more equality abandoning all kinds 
of prejudices that still remain in our hearts. 
Through this report, 1 want to share with you 
some facts, proposals, ideas, dreams that we are 
working on in Latin American and, more specifi- 
cally, in my home church in Brazil, Igreja Envagelica 
de Confissao Luterana no Brasil (IECLB or Evangeli- 
cal Church of the Lutheran Confession in Brazil). 
In Latin America, there are educators with the 
young people who strive and give their efforts for 
peace. They work to solve conflicts in a non-vio- 
lent way. There are many movements for justice 
such as those who work to promote basic human 
rights, especially for women, youth, children and 
the indigenous people. Some people work to pro- 
tect the environment, others, to wipe out illegiti- 
mate and external debts. Still others work against 
different forms of discrimination that still persists 
in our context. Countries and their citizens need 
to find a common denominator to explore positive 
and complimentary ways toward peace. Therefore 
to seek for justice and equality means to bring up 
new ideals, renewing old models that no longer fit 
in today’s society. There is an urgency to move to- 
ward this direction in a cooperative way. 
Globalization has transformed the peoples’ lives, 
and this has affected relationships! The idolatry for 
money and profit, the priority for economical 
growth, favors the social apartheid. It impedes the 
emphasis for quality of life and it affects the most 
vulnerable sections of society. The neo-liberal eco- 
nomic globalization lacks restrictive regulation in 
people's favor. Everyone should have his or her own 
rights, without any distinctions, but unfortunately 


this seems to be far away from us yet. 
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As a consequence of the global market, the 
search for a space and the search for work have 
brought violence in different forms affecting hu- 
man relationships! The search for new forms of re- 
lationships has become constant in daily life due 
to this process. With these fast changes the aware- 
ness towards the people in need has to be renewed 
and constantly strengthened. 

This situation is emerging in the Latin-American 
context. Perhaps, you have seen and heard, the im- 
pact of historical facts and the recent crises that 
have generated great economical and financial 
chaos. The manifestations of these crises are varied 
and present everywhere: loss of critical perspec- 
tives, more poverty, disillusion, and inequality to 
name a few. Some of these have resulted to the rise 
of criminality in Latin-American countries. This also 
is related with political issues. The domestic and 
international debts are the main reasons of the “dis- 
comfort” among countries due to the high price of 
interests paid, causing huge losses to internal in- 
vestments and sending away their profits, affecting 
the economy. And those resources certainly could 
be used in huge gaps that still remain in different 
services and areas in their own economy. Examples 
are in education, health, housing, jobs, food, trans- 
port, and security, among others... 

With the globalized economy many international 
corporations, companies, from USA and other coun- 
tries, have established their business in our coun- 
tries with the aim to expand their profits, determin- 
ing their prices to obtain huge gains. This also is 
one more way to exploit our economy and our 
people. Therefore our economy is split, where we 
see part of our resources been sent away. Thus, the 
wealthy economies are getting even wealthier and 
poor getting even poor. With the privatizations we 
are selling what our people built with sufferings, 
striving to raise a better country. What should be 
ours is being sold. What is our reaction towards the 
current situation? Just watch this process and be 
unable to react? I cannot believe so, because we are 
citizens of our countries and we do have rights to 
seek for alternatives throughout the process. To seek 
for ways that can reestablish our longings for pro- 
posals and act according to our roles. It means to 
have and to be politicians who work with his/her/ 
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our people and to his/her/our people; to be aware 
of the current situation and to think and to work 
together to improve our own reality. Everyone is a 
part of the system and therefore they cannot sepa- 
rate themselves from what happens. This is also a 
commitment to built peace and to heal the suffer- 
ing people in despair affected by the disparities of 
our settings. 

The role of the churches have been of funda- 
mental relevance for awareness raising and pursu- 
ing concrete action by seeking new alternatives 
for the construction and renewal of new patterns 
for inclusion and participation. Even with difficul- 
ties, churches are engaged in the decade to the 
overcome violence.! This link between churches 
and people or civil society has intended its con- 
cerns in the ideals to seek for peace, equality, and 
reconciliation, based in the commandment of love. 

IECLB has also assisted to address this chal- 
lenge. The church's theme for the year 2003 affirms: 
“Our World has Salvation-God will dry the tears 
from our eyes" (Revelation 21.4). The formulation 
of this theme is an adaptation of the theme the 
Lutheran World Federation 101ከ General Assembly. 
Our world in this new century and new millennium 
is deeply affected; it is sick and threatened. It lacks 
justice and peace, love and communion. 

Our World has Salvation! This affirms the Gos- 
pel and motivates people to act. The imperative, 
therefore, is implicit. It is also connected to the 
IECLB's theme for 2002—"Hands to the Work!” In 
this way, the theme has become a slogan that aims 
to encourage the discouraged, raise the fallen, con- 
sole and give hope to the desperate. IECLB wants 
to integrate the whole family of God, including all 
those who are isolated and forgotten. 

The Missionary Action Plan (PAMI) is a proposal 
to reach out the people of God. Its main goal is to 
recreate and revive congregations of the IECLB, 
through the Gospel, in Word, sacraments, prayer 
and communion, aiming at mission done through 
living out solidarity, sharing, as well as aiming at 
mission that goes beyond social, economic, cul- 
tural, racial, religious, national, age and gender 
boundaries. In this mission we come together as 
brothers and sisters with all the congregations, the 


synods, various sectors and related institutions of 
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IECLB, with all the Christian churches as well as 
with governmental and nongovernmental organi- 
zations that are committed to this divine mandate. 
In these dynamics of recreating community, we 
want to create new congregations that are charac- 
terized as missionary congregations. 

From this main goal comes a slogan: 


No congregation without a mission - 


No mission without a congregation! 


In this way the IECLB’s PAMI aims to encourage and 
equip the congregations, the synods, related insti- 
tutes and various sectors for ministries of IECLB to 
help in its elaboration of their respective missionary 
action plans. Some of the concrete proposals are: 


e That each congregation, parish and synod be 
inspired and guided by the IECLB Missionary 
Action Plan in its evaluation, adaptation or 
elaboration of the strategic planning of its 
own missionary project. In this way the IECLB 
will become the connecting link between the 
different and multiple missionary initiatives 
within and outside the IECLB circles. 


e Broaden the network of chaplains in hospi- 
tals, schools, penitentiaries and other insti- 


tutions. 


РАМГ$ main question is "What moves us as congre- 
gation?” Seeing and feeling our neighbor is to know 
whether she/he is included or excluded from our/ 
my company/community. 

There are many opportunities such as satisfac- 
tion from being a part of a very cohesive group, re- 
covery of affection among people, greater availabil- 
ity of personal and professional assistance, including 
the training of brothers and sisters in the commu- 
nity, that is greater value given to “being together 
brothers and sisters”, without emphasizing criticisms 
or differences but reinforcing fraternal love; seeking 
a better quality of life together; support for those 
who seek employment that is compatible with their 
respective skills and qualifications. 

РАМГѕ goals center on becoming aware of grow- 


ing in a fraternal way, where each person has his/ 
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her opportunities without discrimination or vio- 
lence to contribute to the healing process as a 
whole towards peace. 

The youth work in IECLB is strongly engaged in 
this proposal of action. Throughout the years, with 
the increase of the violence rates among youths, 
the work gained more emphasis regarding the re- 
search for new alternatives to say no to violence 
and not just saying it, but to act for that cause! 

The youth group’s main objective is to motivate 
young people to announce actively life and faith 
in their community, recreating and creating groups 
of activities that answer to their own challenges 
and concrete needs, forming homelike communi- 
ties that are welcoming to the youth’s theology. 

As examples, I can mention some activities that 
we have accomplished. Since 2000, youth holds the 
National Youth Congress and Fest’Art. That year with 
the theme: “Life: We Want to Create it Alive,” where 
we connected it to the Campaign of Fraternity, “Hu- 
man Dignity and Peace - New Millennium without 
Exclusions.” The main objectives were to create 
courage, sensibility, faith and organization that dis- 
cover new forms, new patterns, and new alternatives 
for a renewed church. We have faith and therefore 
we are willing to welcome the new millennium with- 
out exclusions, with human dignity and peace, 


where we could shout out without fear: 
LIFE, IWANT TO CREATE ALIVE! 


Live, we want to create life! 
Live life! [want to create. 


To create life, I want it live! 


We wish to increase youth's artistic talents and to 
motivate young people for activities in church. To 
reflect biblically and theologically, to analyze the 
reality that starts from a new methodological per- 
spective, and to think and act transforming the 
church and society. 

Those are some youth events at the national 
level of IECLB. These meetings were possible to 
accomplish with the support of non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs), the Council of Churches in 
Latin America (CLAD, LWF, National Council of 
Churches, and World Council of Churches. This form 
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of engagement is very important because it estab- 
lishes new goals for mutual cooperation, creates 
and maintains contact and motivation for action 
in several projects within ecumenical perspectives! 

Besides these, on the Mission Day shows the 
varied forms of activities all towards accomplish- 
ing our common goal happens throughout the 
country. Furthermore, there is IECLB's National 
Youth Day, April 21st, where youth from the whole 
country are motivated to act in different projects 
and ministries. There are also various group's ac- 
tivities in local, regional and synodical, that in- 
cludes diaconia projects, camps, sport, recre- 


ational activities, retreats, humanitarian help 
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campaigns where donations are sent to the hospi- 
tals, orphan asylum, nursery; campaigns against 
HIV/AIDS and other forms of violence. We may say 
that all of these undertakings are only possible with 
a lot of efforts and dedication to reach our goals. 
These activities are exactly to seek new alterna- 
tives that fill up spaces against violence, because 
all of us are longing for peace and healing in the 
world. Through these steps we continue to walk 
where God guides and strengthens us. 

Our deep passion is to be free to build peace by 
passing on the healing of our world! It is without a 
doubt a statement of faith, a dream drawn from the 
horizon of our Latin American and Caribbean reality 
which has been hit, trembling, moving from the forces 
of fear. It is an acclamation that announces hope that 
is still alive, ideals that continue such ideals for jus- 
tice, peace and life. Because of these that it is pos- 
sible to celebrate, to sing and hug one another in 
faith and to dance in the rhythm of the music that 
God gives us to dance. Therefore it is possible to rec- 
ognize that each one could draw a beautiful gift from 
God's grace, filled with new possibilities. 

This passion is much more than a slogan, it is 
also a challenge, a call, a provocation, to rediscover 
the sense of mission in our churches amid a suffo- 
cation of illegitimate debts and violence. However, 
it is exactly facing this reality that we are invited 
to rediscover the voice of God that calls us to live 
the freedom of God's reign. It is from these sounds 
of injustice that we are to lively sing of our hope in 
Christ: Free to Build Peace. It is in this hope that we 
ask God that our prayers, poems, readings, reflec- 
tions, songs, help us to live in freedom from fear, 
resignation, intolerance, comfort, isolation, supe- 
riority, but rather to bring our hands in unity for 
service. We are God's sons and daughters called to 


build peace. Therefore, 


We want to be freeto build peace, 
free to serve the humanity, free to live, to co-create, 


free, we are free! Eseareo Sosa 


We long for a new society, a healing society, be- 
cause our world has salvation! What can be more 
welcoming, participating, creative, healthy, non 
violent, reconciling, fraternal than this, where 
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people can share their talents for life and constant 
willingness for peace in the world! The triune God 
comes, sees, and listens! God heals and saves! It 
creates new communion. God creates signs of lib- 
eration, healing and salvation. The Holy Spirit 
makes the love of God spark in us that we may love 
one another. May the grace and love of God in Jesus 
Christ stay always with all of us! 

Some actions to build a culture of peace in our 


lives and a welcoming and healing community: 


To create visitation groups; 

To engage groups on biblical study and evangeli- 
zation; 

To create solidarity groups and campaigns to help 
institutions, hospitals, needy people, and sick per- 
sons, among others; 

To welcome new members into our groups; 

To celebrate events of service; 

To know more about building peace 

To strengthen our engagement in a non-violent way; 
To learn conflict resolution in a no-violent way; 
To support fighters of peace, both individuals and 
groups; 

To engage in discussion about the principles and 
mechanisms of a non-violent society, where swords 
will be transformed into plows; 

To persevere in the prayer for peace. 


"We do not find peace, it is built; and the Christian 
is an artisan of peace". Is it now the time to accom- 
plish these words in our lives? 

These are few ideas to work in congregations, 
in our settings. 

With the participation in the North American 
Youth Consultation I am very thankful for this op- 
portunity to bring along some perspectives and 
share a bit about our work as churches and our real- 
ity in Latin Àmerican context. This connection be- 
tween different countries and churches is funda- 
mental to reflect and go beyond our own borders to 
learn and be aware of our role as citizens and Chris- 
tians in the world. And more than ever is time to 
reflect and to act together in our goals and dreams. 
It is time to remind and be reminded that if I live 
comfortably someone else needs my help. 1 cannot 


remain omitted through the other people's pains. 
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To share is the order, the solidarity and the aware- We hope our Lord Jesus Christ bless us allin our 
ness. Those are challenges that must be overcome, way, always! And together we make a difference! 
today and always! May God grant us with many fruits 

with this link between churches and countries. 


! The World Council of Churches launched the Decade to Overcome Violence. 
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YouTH/YOUNG ADULT IN THE LWF 
DECISION MAKING PROCESSES 


The LWF's highest decision making body is an As- 
sembly, normally held every six years. Representa- 
tives from each member church participate (2076 
of which is youth). Between Assemblies, the LWF is 
governed by a 48-member council (plus the Presi- 
dent and the Treasurer), which meets annually, and 
by its Executive Committee. 

The North American Region has one young adult 
representative to the LWF council (1997-2003), Ms. 
Dianha Ortega, who with other eight young adults 
from different regions contributes in the life and work 
of the communion through making priorities and 
setting policies for the communion. 

Is some instances, the youth council are also in- 
vited to participate in youth gatherings and events 
in other regions or in other member churches. Some- 
times they are also invited to be resource and to 
represent the Youth in Church and Society desk. 


From the editor: 


The LWF Assembly had been held and a new youth 
council representing NA has been elected, Ms 
Abigail Zang. At present there are 10 youth coun- 
cil members (include Abigail), which represents 
20% of the composition of the council. 
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Ms Abigail Zang 
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Dianha Ortega (far left, standing) with the stewards and some other youth Council mernbers. 
Council Meeting 2001, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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DARING TO Do LIFE TOGETHER 


Sharing of an International Experience 


By Tim Barr 


When I asked people at my church to describe global- 
ization in one word, this is what they said. Unity. Inter- 
dependence. One. Community. Diversity. Capitalism. 

When a cross-section of the world’s Lutheran 
population was asked the same question, this is what 
they said. Wicked. Hopeless. Busy. Exclusive. Manic. 
Corrupt. Violated. Complex. Competitive. Sad. 

Notice any difference? 

In the last two weeks of September 2001, twenty- 
four Lutheran young adults—six each from Africa, 
Asia, the Americas, and Europe—gathered in 
Geneva, Switzerland under the auspices of the 
Lutheran World Federation to discuss globalization 
and develop action plans to counter its negative 
effects. The name of our meeting was International 
Youth Program: Transformation through Participa- 
tion (IYP-TTP). 

We spent much of our time dialoguing with 
economists and church leaders, yet the true power 
of the conference was in the stories and candid 
remarks of the participants. One of my closest 
friends was Christine, a health care worker from 
Kenya whose family will not be able to afford her 
college education until her sisters finish costly 
secondary school. I heard her compare globaliza- 
tion to rapture. "Some get taken away, some get 
left behind, and it all happens so quickly." Benny 


from Indonesia likened it to a monster—"it has 
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eaten some countries and we are living in its stom- 
ach." A few days later, 1 heard Jason, an NGO (Non- 
Governmental Organization) leader from the Phil- 
ippines, insist that he has no problem with 
globalization as long as the playing field is level. 
"Who owns the technology? Will they always be 
several steps ahead?" 

Attempting to summarize my experience, [ have 
used the words heavy, hopeful, life-changing, and 
rich. The last one is ironic, considering that the de- 
fining characteristic, the gas that runs the machine 
of the global economy, is greed for greater profits. 

The truth is that not everyone benefits from 
greater profits. Not everyone can live like many of 
us do here in the United States. Not everyone is as 
complacent or comfortable as we are with rampant 
exploitation of the earth's resources and people. 

Globalization—the widening, deepening, and 
hurtling speed of global integration—benefits the 
wealthy, the privileged, and the information-rich 
disproportionately to the rest of the world, who 
oftentimes don't benefit at all. 

One night toward the end of the conference 1 
was sitting in a bar, talking with Thomas from 
Bangladesh. 1 asked him whether he cooks. Yes, he 
replied, I like to cook rice. Yeah, but what else do 
you cook, I asked. Rice, he answered. We eat rice in 


my country. 
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Talk about increasing my global awareness. 

After a few quiet, uneasy minutes, Thomas be- 
gan a monologue that lasted over an hour. How can 
Tita (the conference organizer) take so many rolls 
of film? My people have no food. How can the United 
Nations in Geneva, with hundreds of nice, expen- 
sive cars in the parking lot, how can they have so 
many meetings about the environment and trade 
practices and basic human rights? My people have 
no food. Why are there so many computers sitting 
unused in the UN building? My people have no food. 
How can we consume huge snacks each afternoon 
of the conference? My people have no food. 

I simply listened. 1 had no easy solutions for 
him, neither that night or the next morning when 
he insisted that I, being from the “developed” 
United States, help him develop his country. Edu- 
cation, I said, education, education, education. 
Okay, he agreed. But I am suffering. My people are 
suffering. What about today? 

For me, that’s probably the hardest question. 
All of us at the conference agreed that education 
is the best long-term solution. We realized that seek- 
ing unity and dreaming dreams will bring us closer 
to overcoming injustice in the world. But how do 
we follow Jesus’ example of compassionately car- 
ing for those who suffer here and now? 

Here in the US, I’m struck by exactly how segre- 
gated life is for most of us in the middle and upper 
classes. If we encounter poor people in our daily 
life, they are often drunks under freeway bypasses 
asking for money to buy more beer. In Conroe, a 
suburb north of Houston, many of us live in gated 
communities where the houses are affordable only 
to those with high levels of income. Gates or no 
gates, how often are we forced to confront the real- 
ity that too many of our sisters and brothers are 
struggling and suffering? 

I'm thankful that there was an expectation dur- 
ing the conference that we would put our learnings 
into action when we returned home. We didn’t go to 
Geneva just to gain knowledge. Each of us returned 
home with ideas for specific and measurable 
projects, each shaped by our context and our gifts. 

As I thought about North America and the USA 
specifically, it was hard for me to imagine starting 
anywhere other than in raising consciousness. To- 
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ward the end of the conference, I remember talk- 
ing with Julius from Slovakia, and he said that we 
had to begin now with action, but 1 was concerned 
that there aren’t enough people in the States who 
understand globalization well-enough to respond 
in a positive and helpful way. Even to this day, I’m 
not convinced that the word “globalization” is help- 
ful in this context. It has too many positive conno- 
tations in most people’s minds. 

Because of those concerns, my internship has 
focused on raising consciousness. This has hap- 
pened though globalization workshops at youth 
events; a 5-day training event called Changemakers! 
where we teach youth how to become activists in 
their 
tamethemonster.org which has links to indepen- 


community; and a website called 
dent media, fair trade and other suggestions for 
actively responding to globalization. 

I'm most proud that we've raised consciousness 
through planning and leading inexpensive, four- 
day immersion trips to the US-Mexico border. It 
seems that the best (and perhaps only) way that 
North Americans will understand globalization is 
if we go somewhere else. We are too sheltered here. 
These trips allow globalization to work in a posi- 
tive way by connecting not-so-distant peoples from 
undeniably distant cultures and value systems so 
that they can develop relationships. and care for 
each other. Although these trips are limited to 10 
participants and are offered only three times a year, 
their impact is significant and lasting because they 
involve relational, participatory learning. 

As I look to the future, 1 hope to continue the 
work we’ve already begun, involving more and more 
people as we continue forward. I am also excited to 
announce that a group of activists is organizing a 
conference on globalization here in Houston next 
spring. At our first planning meeting, | shared my 
experience with [YP-TTP as a model for learning that 
leads to action. In my opinion, the US anti-globaliza- 
tion movement is often too abstract and theoreti- 
cal—we use jargon and concepts that people don't 
understand; as a result, few people accept much re- 
sponsibility for the lives of our neighbors around 
the world. We need to be practical, concrete, and 
positive, inspiring people with an image of a better 
world and providing them with sensible ways to get 
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involved. Rather than dump all of the problems of 
the world into one category and hope that people 
care enough to try to understand, we need to teach 
about globalization by explaining it through the lens 
of an issue that people care about, for example, 
where their food comes from, or how their clothes 
are made. Otherwise, we all become discouraged 
because the problem is too big, and we eventually 
return to complacency. 

Personally, the biggest reason I have not re- 
turned to complacency is knowing that I have 
twenty-plus friends all over the world working to- 
ward the same end. The relationships that we 
formed in Geneva have been life-altering for me; it 
is through them that I truly learned about global- 
ization and its effect on people. I now have faces 
and stories and emotions, for instance of my friend 
Jerry from Liberia—not just abstract knowledge 
that the global diamond market has afforded 
Charles Taylor and his opposition the wealth to 
wreak chaos and destruction throughout western 
Africa. These relationships hold me accountable, 
especially because some of us continue to e-mail 
on a regular basis. 

Although I am often overwhelmed with disap- 
pointment, there is hope. As this government con- 
tinues to bully and manipulate the rest of the world, 
| hear more people asking the right questions. The 
youth I work with seem to know deep down that 
this way of life is unfair. Through the immersion 
trips, | see people of privilege listening intently as 
immigrants tell why and how they crossed the Rio 
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Tim Barr showing a collage made by confirmants from his 
congregation after September 11 to the IYP-TTP participants. 


Grande. À better world is possible, if we only act 
upon our global dreams, listening to one another 
and darimg to do life together. 

Note: The first part of this article was published 
in a local church newsletter upon Tim's return from 
the IYP-TTP Orientation Conference. 


! Changemakers is the youth movement of the Norwegian Church Aid. Although, it is an ecumenical group, many 


Lutheran young people are involved in this movement. 
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The drum as the symbol of the highest being 
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Ihe Painting of the Dream Dance Drum 


Around the year 1880, the Menomini-Ojibwa suddenly developed 
the dream dance. Central to this new ritual was a giant dream 
dance drum on which the attention of the tribe was focused from 


then on. 


The drum was made from an enormous washing bowl and 
regarded as the direct embodiment of the Great Spirit itself. Bead- 
embroidered ribbons were attached to the four cardinal points at 
the edge of the drums to form the hands and feet of the highest 
being. The cylindrical body stands for the body of the highest. 
manitu. The drum skin was painted with cosmic patterns: in the 
middle was the yellow path of the Sun (dotted), above it rose the 
blue of the Northern sky (grid pattern), and below it showed the 
red of the Southern sky (vertical hatching). Therefore, the body 
of the great manitu mirrored the world. Mythology often equates 
the drum with the highest being. 
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MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. MARADE 


ቸቸ E A H Bel እ a t te hI CS AAP te v ፍፍ TERRE RR RN rr rl 


by Tanya Varner 


“Was not Jesus an extremist for love – ‘Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, pray for them that 
despitefully use you.’ Was not Amos an extremist for justice — ‘Let justice roll down like waters and righteous- 
ness like a mighty stream.’ Was not Paul an extremist for the gospel of Jesus Christ - ገ bear in my body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus.’ Was not Martin Luther an extremist – ‘Неге І stand; I сап do none other so help me 
God.’ Was not John Bunyan an extremist - 'I will stay in jail to the end of my days before І make a butchery of 
my conscience.’ Was not Abraham Lincoln and extremist - ‘This nation cannot survive half slave and half free.’ 
Was not Thomas Jefferson an extremist -- “We hold these truths 10 be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal.’ So the question is not whether we will be extremist but what kind of extremists will we be. Will we be 
extremists for hate or will we be extremists for love? Will we be extremists for the preservation ofinjustice-or 
will we be extremists for the cause of justice? In that dramatic scene on Calvary’s hill, three men were crucified. 
We must not forget that all three were crucified for the same crime-the crime of extremism. Two were extrem- 


ists for immortality, and thusly fell below their environment. The other, Jesus Christ, was an extremist for love, 


truth and goodness, and thereby rose above his environment.” 


Martin Luther King Jr.'s Letter from Birmingham Jail in April 1963. 


To walk humbly with our God, took on a whole new 
meaning for me on January 20, 2003. The Pre-Consul- 
tation of Youth Gathering Prior to the LWF Assembly 
met in Denver During the course of that week to dis- 
cuss issues of importance to young adults. Às part of 
this consultation, we decided to join the Martin 
Luther King Jr. Marade in downtown Denver. Some of 
you may be wondering, what exactly is a Marade? ] 
know I was, but it is really quite unique. The organiz- 
ers of this event wanted to find a way to commemo- 
rate King's vision in our world, but they do not want 
it to be a show or spectacle, like that of a parade. At 
the same time, they do not want it to have the nega- 
tive connotations that a march sometimes brings with 
it, and so the compromise became Marade. 

This event was of special interest to me, because 
| was one of the Canadian Youth representatives at 
the gathering and this was an American celebration. 
ል5 1 reflected on Canadian history, I too can recall 
great people who were passionate about their vi- 
sion like Nellie McClung, who was considered ex- 
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Participants waiting for the march. 


tremist and struggled for equality and Louis Riel who 
was assassinated for his opinions in Winnipeg. 

I must admit, up-front, that when we showed up 
at the march that day, I really wasn’t all that excited. 
After all, 1 felt very disconnected to the community 
and as a Canadian, it felt very much like an Ameri- 
can celebration. | must also admit that I thought I 
knew what justice was and what justice for all stood 
for. But after this event, my ideas have changed. As 
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we began to move closer to the where the group 
had gathered to begin the Marade, I could hear the 


many speeches of Martin Luther 
King Jr., over a loud PA system. His 
words moved through my veins as 
easily as my blood runs through 
them. Here was a man, who spoke 
out for the rights of all people, who 
advocated for non-violent protest 
(and yet lost his life in a most vio- 
lent way), and who encouraged all 
people to stand up and fight for free- 
dom. This is when it came quite clear 
to me what it is we are now seeking 
freedom from. 

Freedom for me that day, be- 
came freedom against any type of 
violence in our world. Seeking free- 
dom in not encouraging war be- 
tween nations, and freedom in the 
healing of our land and resources. Freedom for me 
is no longer being subjected to physical, emotional 
and spiritual violence. Lastly I learned that free- 
dom for me means respecting and supporting 
people in whatever it is they are seeking freedom 
from. The people gathered at the Marade that day, 
had the freedom to seek that for which they sought 
freedom, and while many were there still seeking 
the freedom for which MLK Jr. advocated for, oth- 
ers were there seeking freedom in ending threats 
of war and finding more peaceful means of advo- 
cating freedom from all forms of violence 

When the marade began, people were not quick 
to find a finish line, but instead we lingered with 
one another, meeting each other, sharing our sto- 
ries, putting faces on issues of racism, sexism, vio- 
lence and war. And when we finally made it to the 
end point, again it was noticeable that people were 
in no rush to end their time together—perhaps a 
freedom had been found against the constraints of 
time that day. 

When the group of LWF Young adults gathered 
together again, we headed back to the hotel and 
had a chance to debrief our experience of the 
Marade with one another, our experience of the 
Marade. Some very interesting things came out of 
that discussion. Differences between Canada and 
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the United States were drawn in the sand and soon 
discovered that there were some issues where the 
line in the sand was not so clear and 
others that were. The United States 
has been coined the “American 
Melting Pot,” while Canadians are a 
“Tossed Salad” of Diversity—reality 
is, there is no difference. There is 
still progress to be made in North 
America about being more inclusive 
in our diversity. There may be differ- 
ent degrees to which injustice pre- 
sents itself in our individual coun- 
tries, but it is still injustice. 

As a group of young adults, we 
discussed the trend we see of the 
feeling of apathy in our generation. 
We see ourselves as having no say 
in the things that go on around us, 
no say in government policy, no say 
in the impact of international trading and globaliza- 
tion, that we are the victims in an unjust society. 
The truth is, in some ways we are the victims, and in 
others we have become the victimizers. In being an 
apathetic generation—we are allowing people to 
make decisions for us. We tend to stand by while 
wealthy countries are ravaging poor, unprotected 
countries and exploiting them of their own re- 
sources. We have become oppressive in our silence. 

Can one segment of society really make a differ- 
ence or make an impact on Globalization, Violence, 
War and other injustices of our world? | believe we 
can. Can one individual make a difference in the 
world of suffering and injustice? I know | can. The 
one voice with which we have to draw upon, is the 
voice and ministry of Jesus Christ. He stood up to 
the money traders in the sanctuary, he encouraged 
the first one who was without blame or sin, to cast 
the first stone, and he shared in fellowship with 
the outcast, the sick and the tormented. He made a 
difference in that we are here today and called 
through our own baptisms, to stand up against the 
injustices of our time and in our world. No matter 
how small the voice, it will create waves that can 
be felt across the North American Continent and 
to all the ends of the earth. 

What kind of an extremist are you? 
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VISIT AT THE GOOD 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The Good Shepherd Lutheran Church is located in 
on of the suburbs in Denver, Colorado. It has mem- 
bership of 201 and an average weekly worship at- 
tendance of 7 (in 2002). Although a predominantly 
white congregation, with an increase of 79.6% per- 
centage among the Hispanic from 1990 to 2000 cen- 
sus, GSLC continues to reach out through a Hispanic 
Outreach Ministry. This is only of their ministries 
that continues to recognize their gifts in order to 
serve. The following is their Vision Statement: 


AS MEMBERS OF THE ሥ \ 
HOUSEHOLD OF GOD, WE ARE / 
COMMITTED TO EXPLORE THE / 
ACTIVITY AND DESIRE OF GOD. 
AS WE REACH OUT INTO OUR GOOD 
NEIGHBORHOOD WITH THE SHEPHERD 
GOSPEL OF JESUS CHRIST. LUTHERAN 
ሥ CHURCH 

BIBLICAL TOUCHSTONES: 
GENESIS 1:1 - 2:3 
JONAH 
ISAIAH 43 NG 

WE BELIEVE THAT ALL PEOPLE 

ARE ON А SPIRITUAL JOURNEY, 


N 
BIBLICAL TOUCHSTONES: xs 
LUKE 15:11-32 - PRODIGAL SON 
RUTH 


SHEPHERD 


Good Shepherd Lutheran Church (GSLC) re- 
counts God's blessings and presence through 
more that 50 years. God has gifted Good Shep- 
herd with a hert sensitive to the joys and pains of 
others, and with a willingness to risk change in 
order to offer a message of hope to the world 
around it. We have come to trust that God calls us 
for mission and ministry and gives us what we 


need to accomplish that mission and ministry. 


IN ALL THINGS, WE COMMIT 
OURSELVES TO REMAIN 
ዲጂ CENTERED IN JESUS CHRIST: 


\ BIBLICAL TOUCHSTONES: 
LK 10:29-37 GOOD SAMARITAN 
JOHN 10:1-18 


WE COMMIT OURSELVES, AS 
CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD 
OF GOD TO PROVIDE SAFETY TO 
ALL INSOFAR AS WE ARE ABLE 


BIBLICAL TOUCHSTONES: 
PSALM 23 
PSALM 91 


We Pray that the Spirit of Christ may Lead Us. 
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Re. Karen Weissenbuehler, pastor of GSLC greets Marlon Dahlke of Brazil 
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NALYAC participants with Pastor Weissenbuehler, discussing the challenges and opportunities 
of GSLC. 
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DIALOGUE WITH CHURCH LEADERS 


Guests: 


Bishop Ray Schultz, National Bp. Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Canada 


Rev. Susan Nagle, Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America, LWF Council Member and LWF Depart- 
ment for Mission and Development, Porgram Com- 
mittee Chairperson (1997-2003) 

Ms. Jamie Jazdzyk, Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America, Consultant in the ELCA Strategic Planning 


Agenda: 


e Inclusion of young people in decision mak- 
ing bodies of the Church 


e Social-Political concerns 
e Spirituality 
As transcribed by Jakob Rinderknecht 
Bp. Schultz: | was at church camp in B.C. with a non- 


Lutheran staff person, who asks what a bishop 15, 1 
finally answered “A Bishop is a person in the church 
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who helps to build relationships”. Before a B.C. 
synod where he was elected bishop, I read all the 
shepherd passages in both the NT and the OT, and 
found that unless I could say that the sheep are 
everything I shouldn’t say yes to the call. 

The ELCIC, is a very flat organization, no moving 
up, rather moving elsewhere. The national bishop is 
not a superior, but rather a different position. We have 
separated the responsibilities between the local and 
national church. The national church office is 
responsible for international and ecumenical and 
inter-church relationships. The national church is 
also responsible for maintaining national 
communications and missions and pension etc. 

Second area of responsibility is to give support 
to the synods. Programming is developed in the 
synods, and the national church acts as a 
coordination and resource center. ELCIC has 2 larger 
synods and 3 smaller synods. The two larger synods 
are able to do the programming and resources and 
the smaller ones need help. The total national staff 
of ELCIC is 1⁄4 of the size of one of the 8 floors of the 
ELCA. 1 have two assistants, one is an ecumenical 
officer and other is responsible for synodical 
relationships. The ELCIC is relatively small and poor 
in an affluent country. We are now currently working 
much on the LWF assembly and pre-assembly events. 


A mission statement was developed that guides us. 
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Pr. Nagle: | am the Chairperson for the LWF Depart- 
ment for Mission and Development program com- 
mittee and the ecumenical affairs committee of the 
ELCA. The ecumenical affairs committee is work- 
ing to become the “ELCA Interfaith, Ecumenical, 
and Inter-Lutheran office (EIEIO). The YICAS desk 
serves as a corrective to those who pick up on 
youthful energy, and yet forget that they are not 
youth, and need to step aside and let youth them- 
selves speak. Youth participation in the ELCA is 
different then from in the world. This gathering is 
on the global model. The ELCA talks about 6-12" 
graders and letting them know that they are adults 
in the church. On the world model, it means mak- 
ing room for the voices of young adults. This means 
not letting people who were once in whatever part 
of the structure doesn’t die preaching - but rather 
letting the voices of young adults be heard. 


Jamie: 1 work at the office of the Presiding Bishop 
of the ELCA, doing strategic planning there. The 
Strategic plan has involved youth and young 
adults. I will share more about that in a bit. It is 
difficult to be at the Church-wide level. There are 
not all that many young people in executive posi- 
tions in the ELCA. So there are not really those 
voices at those levels anyway. The ELCA does not 
have a mission statement, or a vision statement, or 
strategic directions like the ELCIC. In the strategic 
planning, first, we started by asking synod assem- 
blies what were the most important social and en- 
vironmental factors, which have influenced the 
church over the last 30 years. The data came back, 
minus a couple of voices. The average age at synod 
assemblies is 53. Youth and others drop out. 1 have 
spent the last year listening to the voices, which 
drop out as well as the voices of power. Along with 
the 3 assistants to the Presiding Bishop and other 
staff have been going out to listen, especially to 
youth and young adults. 3 groups gathered: Mid- 
west in Minneapolis, also in Santa Monica and NYC. 
Much of what the youth and young adults have 
been saying to the church has made the final list. 


Dianha: This process ELCA is undertaking is not only 


setting vision, but also to restructure staff and re- 


sources. You can visit www.elca.org/planning for 
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more information and a place for response can be 
found. 


Bp. Schultz: Up until now there has been little inten- 
tional action in the ELCIC to include youth, esp. in 
decision making bodies. Two thirds of the members 
are older than childbearing age, and therefore 
youth/young adults become underrepresented in 
decision-making processes. 


Kathy Magnus: there is a strong relationship between 
the Presiding Bishop and the National Bishop, 
which really benefits both churches in dialog and 
communication. This is a real gift to both church 
bodies. 


Pr. Nagle: Maybe a North American assembly can 
bring the International model of inclusion of young 


adults to the local level. 


Jakob: Working between the churches has been a 
big part of our talking here especially in working 
with young adults. We don’t want to do this for the 
ELCA and the ELCIC and each church separately, 


but rather, as North American young adults. 


Jamie: The ecumenical component is a big part of 


the strategic plans. 


Ray: What about the under 18 years old in the LWF’s 
vision of youth networking? 


Kathy: It is difficult for 18 and under to travel for 
the international events and gathering. 


Pr. Nagle: As the young adults become more in- 
volved in the organization, this should let the or- 
ganization help include younger youth. 


Tita: The LWF is not the church, or even a church. 
Most of the member churches have very big/effec- 
tive programming for 18 and below. Most other 
churches have 14-35 youth groups (some places 
requirement of singleness). We are moving from 
representation to participation. Globally more than 
half of the people in churches are 30 and below, 
especially in the Southern Hemisphere. There is 
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therefore a push to include more and more youth 
in decision making processes. Christian education 
is also a part of it, but the YICAS works primarily 
for youth and young adults. Although, children 
should be a part of YICAS, there is not a clear place 
to talk about these issues or one responsible desk 
to do this. Children’s issues are integrated in differ- 
ent desks and departments. 


Tim: What do we hope that youth (under 18ish) 
ministry in the ELCA will give those who are part of 
it is one question that is currently under discus- 
sion, at the moment, where do the ELCA and the 
ELCIC will get out of this work? 


Pr. Nagle: It's a hard question to answer, not be- 
cause there aren’t a lot of answers, but maybe be- 
cause we shouldn’t answer it, so that 50 years down 
the road, people will be there energized in faith 
and in the Spirit to come up with new structures 
and ways of working. There are all kinds of brand 
new things in the Church, and because of this we 
shouldn’t try to create an agenda for the future, 


but rather to pass on the faith. 


Bp. Schultz: Christianity is not a solitary religion. In 
N. America, religion has become both individual- 
ized and commodified. We need to commune with 
each other, because the Church by definition is a 
collection of people gathered. It’s partly a leader- 
ship issue. I don't know how the Church is going to 
turn out, pretty sure that it isn't there yet. What 
we're trying to determine is quality rather than 
demographics. Wayne Gretzsky was signed at 17 
because people saw him playing at the age of 10. In 
the LCA, we did a study of when to do first com- 
munion, partly because of studies, and partly be- 
cause of listening to people talk about spiritual 


histories. Where there's chaos there is hope. 


Jamie: At the strategic planning level of the ELCA, 
looking at outcome based language, I can say that 
there are a couple of areas where Youth/YÀ come 
into play. Of the 4 strategic directions of the ELCA, 
one will be leadership development for both lay 
and rostered leaders. A really strong commitment 


to using the word vocation, and working with the 
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whole Church to think of being called out of our 
baptisms. Outcome based language based in that 
hasn't been shaped yet, and there will be some, 
but everything will be open to future changing and 
formation. 


Bp. Schultz: 1 hope that people will come view Chris- 
tianity as a way of life rather than a lifestyle op- 
tion. How would Tim answer this question? 


Tim: Something involving a sense of responsibility 
for acting on behalf of the neighbor and actually 


acting on it. 


Bp. Schultz: It's difficult, and through viewing a par- 
allel organization (Sons of Norway) One problem 
is that the organization doesn't know how to pass 
leadership on to the younger generation, passed 
on some jobs, but not so much the culture where 
everyone knows how decisions are made and com- 
municated. This is almost always tied into memory 
of an old guard. I used to think that this was held to 
small communities without management experi- 
ence, but then 1 served a congregation of profes- 


sionals and they aren't doing much better. 


Pr.Nagel: There is a dividing line, and we who came 
through the Vietnam war protests etc. are weak on 
how do actually do leadership and responsibility. 
The Church might need to help pass that on to 
younger generations, because my generation isn't 
very good at it. Responsibility for one another is 


lost in this suburban northern affluent world. 


Lindsay: 1 think youth and young adults have more 
of a sense of responsibility. Youth would like to 


participate in the church as social movement. 


Jakob: 1 see that too, but also see the church not as 
a family, and are willing to go along with the church 
while they agree, but are not committed because 


these are people to whom 1 am committed. 


Dianha: Perhaps one of the worst things which the 
Lutherans did was to have Sunday school or youth 
ministry, b/c it took youth out of the congregation, 
and laid responsibility for them on one person, 
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rather than on the whole community. That is, how- 
ever, how North American Lutheranism has 


evolved, and we need to deal with it in some ways. ` 


Also: I learned a lot about symptoms and 
structures. In “Powers” written by Walter Wink, he 
give characters to systems and structures, and we 
as people in the systems and structures have to 
love the system and structure, and call it back to 
its vocation, because they, just like people have 
calls, and veer from those purposes, and we need 
to call them back. Maybe this is the generation to 
call the systems and structures back to their goals. 


Jakob: Also in “Life Together” (D. Bonhoeffer), when 
structures get off their callings they need to start 
dying. 


Pr. Nagel: | hope that you will be the people who 
solve the issues that confuse the church right now. 


Lindsay: But we can also work on it. 


Jakob: And sometimes we need to wait for the Holy 
Spirit to take people home. 


Bp. Schultz: One of the reactions from consumerist 
life is to seek society which gives pleasure, rather 
than being committed to community with people. 
We have to teach that we’re stuck with them, and 
also dearly committed to them. We also have the 
constant question of the emerging immigrant con- 
gregations, which for the first several generations 
there is real commitment to that group, and to 
youth, but from 2.5-3.5 generations, there starts to 
be bigger issues of change and immigration away 
from those communities within Canada. 


Kathryn: It’s a big problem that the children leave 
for the service in Sunday School, it’s a fun time for 
them, but they don’t’ know what's going on when 
they come back. They haven’t had formation in the 
liturgy or in the church. 
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Stephen: In other congregations, that doesn't happen, 
but what I struggle with is that despite the switch to 
an hour between, there isn't Sunday school between. 


Jakob: One issue is that we see worship as a state of 
mind, for which parents need to be separated from 
their kids to achieve. Also the kids need to learn to be 
there, and be formed by the words and the sacraments. 


Tita: In the Philippines where I grew up, no child 
will leave during the service for the sake of quiet- 
ness and focus for the parents. In fact, the tradi- 
tion is we come together as a family to worship. 
Why is it that the missionary churches didn't in- 
herit or take back with them all this practice, hav- 
ing only one homily for the whole congregation, 
not separating the church, etc? But how is it that 
those things learned from a different community 
got shared back with the missionaries when they 
go back home? It has something to do with cul- 
ture. Also, we are bombarded with information, in 
this one session we have already come up with 3 
books to read, how do we share this or apply them? 
Finally, in this discussion we have been calling the 
young people to call the church back to its voca- 
tion, how are we going to do it? How are we lis- 
tened to? How do we raise this prophetic voice? 


Kathryn: 1 don't know if in Canada the national 
church has a voice to say that this is what's hap- 
pening because of this—the "tradition" runs too 
deep for congregations to listen. 


Pr. Nagel: We've talked about there not being black/ 
white politically. The problem comes whenever an 
institution claims that there is clear black/white 
and we're the pure ones. The church especially can 
fall into that trap: because we've done it, and it 
worked, this one is God ordained. There is a need 
of the prophetic voice, which breaks down those 
borders, which are drawn and calls for justice for 
the widow and the orphan. 
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NALYAC MESSAGE 
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January 18-21 2003 


Background: 


From January 18 to 21, 2003, 12 youth from the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in Canada, the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in America, and the Latvian Evan- 
gelical Church Abroad met in Denver, Colorado as 
the first North American Youth (Young Adult) Con- 
sultation (NALYAC) of the Lutheran World Federation. 
We prayed together, studied several parables, and 
shared in the Eucharist. In addition, we conversed 
with theologians, discussed the state of our churches 
in relation to young adults and participated in the 
city-wide Marade in memory of Dr. Martin Luther King 
Junior. At the close, we dialoged with church leaders 
about what we had come to know about each other 
and our churches. Out of this discussion and work, 
we found that the problems of individual and sys- 
tematic violence is of primary concern to many young 
adults of North America. We have agreed to support 
each other and work together to oppose this violence 
in our own places of ministry. We offer the following 


as a diagnosis of our world and vision for our future: 


Diagnosis of Our Situation: 


As young people living in North America, we ac- 
knowledge that our lives are broken by sin. We are 
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caught in of a state of spiritual poverty and are heirs 


to a culture of violence. We do not do justice, love 


kindness, or walk humbly with God. As we grow apart 
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from our Creator, we are distanced from humanity 
and creation. In our individualism, we are consumed 
by ourselves and become insensitive to injustice. 
We grow helpless in the overwhelming face of im- 
personal pain. In an effort to cope, many youth sink 
into apathy or complacency, and become numbed, 
treating any pain but their own casually. 

Having experienced the pain of being convicted 
of this sin, we are tired and frustrated by the injus- 
tice that surrounds us. We are certain that we can- 
not redeem creation and yet are driven by the pas- 
sion of the Gospel to live in ways that work for the 
healing of the world. 

Because we want to live in the light of the Gospel, 
and we cherish the support of the faith community, 
we want to be a significant, active body in the Church. 
Although we have powerful capabilities to impact 
injustice as youth, we often don’t have a recognized 
place in the churches. We are no longer little chil- 
dren in our parents’ congregations, and we don’t have 
traditional families of our own. We often live tran- 
sient, unrooted lives, which, while it can leave us feel- 
ing unsupported in the communities of faith, can 
bring the valuable gift of perspective to the larger 
church. Too many of our friends and peers have seen 
the persistent self-righteousness and exclusion prac- 
ticed by many North American Christians, and choose 
to distance themselves from the community they 
crave. We share in this sorrow at the fallenness of the 
Church and call our churches to live up to the high 
calling of humble service to all God’s people. 

We, as North American youth, are passionately 
committed to revisioning the Church’s public life. We 
realize that as we work for justice, complacency and 
apathy will continue to be our biggest hindrances. 
The urgency which motivates change needs to be 
continually cultivated in order to change our domi- 
nant way of life. Currently in our world, inaction and 
complacency are catalysts for injustice. Our struc- 
tures and systems act contradictorily to the Gospel 
proclaimed by Jesus Christ, specifically through: 


e Violence - Violence saturates our society. Nearly 
every aspect of our common lives is enveloped 
in violence. In fact, war no longer horrifies us 
and we have come to expect violence in the 
media. This reflects the nature of our social, 
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political and religious lives. Violence against 
women, aboriginal peoples, those who are 
homeless, physically and mentally disabled 
people, children, the elderly, and all others who 
do not have the ability to defend themselves, 
has become too easy for us to overlook. We also 
recognize that all people experience violence 
in one form or another in their lives. As Chris- 
tians, we have a responsibility to stand with 
the dispossessed and against violence. 


e Warasanacceptable political tool - We as North 
American youth—especially from the United 
States of America—do not and cannot sup- 
port the policies of violence which our 
elected political leaders deem currently nec- 
essary. War is not an acceptable tool on any 
level. We call our churches—individually and 
collectively—to take an active role in critiqu- 
ing the US government's "War Against Terror- 
ism." We also call our churches to strongly 
oppose the prospect of a war against Iraq. 


There are also many more subtle forms of violence 
wrapped up in our way of life: 


e Economic Globalization — One specific form of 
violence which continues to grow is the sys- 
tem of economic globalization. Governments 
from countries in the North use their economic 
influence in the international community to 
force smaller, economically weaker nations to 
subsist on less than a just profit. This contrib- 
utes to the comfortable standard of living for 
most of the people in North America and to 
the increasing consumerist culture in affluent 
societies. North American economic influence 
extends through lines of information, media, 
and politics. It affects everyone in the world. 
As Christians, we have a responsibility to live 
simply so that others may simply live and to 
publicly denounce systems of economic glo- 
balization. Practically this includes such sim- 
plicities as serving fair-trade coffee during our 
congregational fellowship hours. We are called 
to live justly even in these most ordinary as- 
pects of our everyday lives. 
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Exclusion — Another specific example of the 
violence prevalent in our society is the ex- 
clusion which permeates our way of life. As a 
society we each participate in individual and 
institutional racism, discrimination, sexism, 
heterosexism, and many other methods of 
exclusion. Many think they claim the power 
to determine who is acceptable and who is 
not. As Christians, we are called to live out 


radical inclusion which continues our Lord’s 


pattern of eating with outcasts and sinners. 





Poverty — The poverty which plagues our world 
is one of the most visible examples of violence. 
As the gap between the rich and the poor wid- 
ens, there are more and more who are unable 
to find enough to eat. The poor are faced with 
inadequate medical care, poorer education, 
and other unfulfilled basic needs. The in- 
equalities of education and the exploitation 
of resources allow a few to live comfortably in 
overabundance while many others wrestle to 
survive. As Christians, we are called not to in- 
sulate ourselves from the poor around us, but 
to work for the sake of those we oppress. We 


remember that Christ lived among the poor. 


Violence against our bodies — Violence extends, 
unfortunately, even to the portrayal of sexual- 
ity and body image in our societies. Our media 
desensitizes people way past the point of see- 
ing themselves as reflections of God. In response 
to an internalized violence, individuals so such 
things as impose impossible personal stan- 
dards of beauty and harm others through sexual 
violence. As Christians, we are called to live in 


ways which affirm the body as created good 
and which do not use people as objects. 


Our Vision for the Churches: 


The healing of the world is evidence of God’s ac- 


tive Spirit, and our participation in God’s work is 


critical. We need to do this by prophetically using 


our lives, our bodies and our faith in the global 


community. We are confident that as we are healed, 


we are also deliverers of healing. 


Especially important in this work will be: 


Prayer — we realize that we must be grounded 
in prayer and in the local assembly of the 
Church. We therefore commit to daily prayer 
for peace, reconciliation, and each other. We 
also will remain active in the Church in our 
local contexts, working for peace and jus- 


tice not just on Sunday mornings. 


Calling the North American churches to employ a 
person to coordinate young adult ministries. - It is 
important that the North American churches 
support young adults in their work. Especially 
because of the transitory nature of North Ameri- 
can young adults, it would be best if this sup- 
port included a staff person to assist in facilitat- 
ing and maintaining connections between 
them. It is also necessary that someone be able 
to speak to the churches on behalf of the youth 
who embody the Communion’s forgotten 
middle. It would be best if this ministry could 


serve the entire communion in North America. 


Education and sharing of information - We have 
found that one of the most powerful tools in 
working for social change is the sharing of sto- 
ries. Stories about our sisters and brothers in 
Christ give voice to our oppression and make 
it personal. Through stories, we can claim the 
social wounds that bind us and receive the 
gifts of passion and urgency needed help heal 
these wounds. Information can free people 
from ignorance, indifference and apathy. Re- 


sources such as www.tamethemonster.org can 
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be valuable clearinghouses 
for stories and research. As 
most of the media does not 
offer balanced or accurate in- 
formation about the impact 
of our actions on the rest of 
the world, it is critical that we 
make intentional connec- 
North 


America to inform ourselves 


tions outside of 
and our churches about the 
difficulties of churches and 
people around the world. 


Working to bring people from 

apathy to passion and urgency — Apathy only 
continues to support the systems which fur- 
ther divide our world. There is a clear connec- 
tion between the Gospel's freedom and the 
passion and urgency for action on behalf of 
the oppressed. As we work to change systems 
of violence, we must also acknowledge, both 
to ourselves and to the world, that we bear a 
share of the responsibility and the blame for 
the injustice in our world. It is in accepting 
this burden that we can work passionately and 


urgently to reverse the injustices in our world. 


Doing our part as churches and congregations in 
reforming our culture of violence -- Most mem- 
bers of the North American Lutheran churches 
live as privileged members of a privileged soci- 
ety. Even in our habitual actions, therefore, we 
are often guilty of violence. Our churches as 
organizations are not isolated from the global 
economy, so the impact of their actions must 
also be carefully considered. The churches are 
called to prophetic stewardship which chal- 
lenges society's expectations of ease and com- 
fort. Specifically in the various gathering 
events of the organized church, we must be 


careful that our choices are not wasteful. 


We commit to a gathering of young adults to 
equip participants for action — Seeing the need 
for education and the building of commu- 


nity among young adults, we will work to- 
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wards a gathering which can equip 
and support young adults for work 
in the world. After an initial time 
of formation and study together, 
the participants will be sent out to 
work on specific projects in their 
home communities, drawing upon 
their gifts and contexts. During this 
work, we hope that participants 
will stay in regular contact for sup- 
port. After a suitable period of 
time, participants will gather again 
to discuss further work and the 
gains of their current projects. 


Our Commitment to Each Other: 


As participants of the North American Youth Con- 


sultation 2003, we commit to the following actions: 


daily prayer for peace, reconciliation, our 


church leaders, the environment and each other 


opposing violence in our own lives 


taking part in political advocacy for the 


voiceless 


buying less and buying it responsibly 


educating ourselves regarding our personal 


impact on the global system 


sharing what we learn with each other - remain- 


ing in contact for support and accountability 


working towards a North American young 
adult gathering 


creating community amongst our peers in min- 


istry and beginning the process of networking. 


We will seek to correspond with at least one 
LWF youth liaison from the South and en- 
courage other youth to also make such con- 


nections. 
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Healing Experiences and Challenges 


What needs healing in our community (church/ 
society) and in the world? How would you priori- 
tize them? 


How do we experience healing? Where? If not be- 
ing experienced, how do you think healing should 
take place? 


How do these challenges and healing experiences 
relate to our brothers and sisters who are differ- 
ent, unknown, at the margin, excluded (please iden- 


tify them)? 


How could we open ourselves to healing? 
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Participation in a Healing Communion/in 
our respective church 


What does it mean to be a part of a healed and 
healing church/communion of churches? 


Do the North American young adult have a spe- 
cific concrete contribution to make in this process 
(locally, nationally or churchwide, in the global 


Lutheran family)? What are they? 
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Personal Medicine Shield 


The shield shown on the opposite page was made by a member of 
the Crow. Its body is made up of buffalo skin painted with bird 
motifs. Additionally, two ermine pelts and a bundle of feathers are 
fastened to the shield with strings. At the lower edge, the shield is 
hemmed with a red ribbon to which eagle’s feathers have been tied. 


Red ribbons with the feathers from different birds are fastened to 
both sides of the shield. The shield itself is gray in color. 


On a level that cannot be perceived by others, a medicine shield 
reflects what is essential to the inner self of its bearer and what 
his will is. It can represent past experiences or the next hurdle 
that its owner will have to clear. It always shows all the events 
and talents that its bearer would like to experience and develop 
during the course of his life. He consciously distances himself 
away from all other experiences that are outside the shield’s 
boundaries. The outline of the shield, therefore , forms a 
boundary that protects the bearer from unwanted events. 


Women made their own shields that reflected their personalities and 
showed off their abilities. Men used to choose a brother whom they 
respected to create their shields so that the male ego would not 
embellish the truth. It was considered a great wrong-doing to lie about 
one’s abilities and it could lead to expulsion from the community of the 
tribe. Shields that untruths would be burnt in a ceremony of mourning. 


Medicine shields were also made for specific ceremonies and as a 
good luck charm. 


The simplest way to make one’s own shield is to draw a circle 
onto a piece of paper and inscribe it with all events and 
circumstances one wishes for in one’s life. This will attract joyful 
events and keep unwanted circumstances at a distance. 
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REGIONAL AND SUB-REGIONAL 
COORDINATION 


Introduction Asia 


The Lutheran World Federation's regional and sub- South East Asian Lutheran Communion 
regional youth/young adults' networks have 

emerged from the regional consultations. A need North East Asian Lutheran Communion 
was felt as the young people got tired of producing 

messages than concrete action plans and commit- West and South Asian Lutheran Communion 
ments. Therefore, as the results of these consulta- 

tions have become more action oriented and the 

importance of ownership of these action plans and Latin America 

commitment, regional and sub-regional were 

elected or selected during consultations or sub- South Cone and Brazil 

regional gatherings. Until the beginning of the year 

2003 there are 12 sub-regional and one regional Central America 

Lutheran Youth Networks established, which are 


as follows:! Andean 


Caribbean (no network) 
Africa 


Lutheran Communion in Southern Africa Europe 
(LUCWA) 
Central Eastern Europe 
Lutheran Communion in Central and Eastern Af- 
rica (LUCCEA) Central Western Europe? 


Lutheran Communion is Western Africa (LUCSA) Nordic (no formal network) 
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Tasks of a Regional/ 
Sub-regional Coordinator 


To follow up the region and/or sub-regional con- 


sultation commitments 


To facilitate communication between/among mem- 
ber churches’ youth liaison in the region 


To assist YICAS and youth liaisons the region/sub- 
region in gathering regional/sub-regional chal- 
lenges for common tasks and action plan and imple- 


mentation. 


To assist YICAS in ensuring that information/news 
from YICAS are widely disseminated through the 


youth liaisons in the member churches. 
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To represent the region/sub-region when re- 


quested in relevant conferences and gatherings. 


Term of Office 


The term of office depends on the sub-region or 
region’s decision. However, as the election (or se- 
lection in the case of NA) happens during a regional 
consultation, there is a common understanding 
that the term, generally is from consultation to 


consultation or sub-regional gathering to another. 


Ms. Kathryn Goos, of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Canada volunteered to be the NALYAN coordina- 
tor and affirmed by the participants. 


! The Italized sub-region (Caribbean) and region (Nordic) have not been established. 


5 The Central and Eastern Europe which was established in November 2001 was not followed up the changes of 
leadership happened in the member churches. This will be taken up again in November 2003 meeting, first, at the 


German National Committee - Youth Committee level. 
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UNDER THE BRIDGE 


“You know that man under the bridge?” Yassin 
launched into his news. He raised his eyebrows and 
nodded his head (wassup) as | joined him and his 
buddies. “Yeah, he killed someone—" 

"—He kill’ someone?" Faysal shot in stepping 
closer to me. 

"—ma' shut up and let him talk." 

"Na' you shut up." 

Faysal absently shifted his weight to the other 
foot and reached for the back of his neck. 

Yassin nodded again. His thin face is smooth 
like a brown olive with fiercely curly hair sprout- 
ing out of the top. "Yeah. He kill' someone. Last 
year." Last came out in two syllables, "hul-ast." 

Faysal looked at him skeptically. Yassin contin- 
ued, “maa’, I heard it from a good source. It's the 
truth, ah. In the winter he lives over there," he jerked 
his head, "in the caves." Yassin stopped, and shifted 
in place. 

"But now," the consonants exploded from his 
mouth, "he's back." 

"Waddya mean he's back?" Faysal gawked twist- 
ing the skin on his elbow. 

“I mean,” Yassin commanded his audience's at- 
tention, “he’s back.” 

His words hit the asphalt silently and we all 
shifted our eyes. For a minute, I was with my friends, 
a dumbfounded and shamelessly gullible tweive- 
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year-old boy instead of a rational 22- year-old. | 
glanced, momentarily petrified, over my shoulder 
and down towards the bridge. The wind blew up 
the hill lifting the hair on my arm. Underneath the 
overhang, the hole was the size of a minivan and 
covered with chicken wire. Its edges were lined with 
trash: coke bottles with faded pink labels, burrito 
wrappers from the taco house across the street, 
and newspapers sucked up against the fence like a 
shredded frame around a jail faced picture. 

“Man, you’re crazy! That’s crazy!” 

I shook myself. “Yeah, this is crazy,” ] echoed. 

Yassin shrugged and shook his head, “Buh-leave 
what you want, but it is the truth. Wallaje.” 

“Man, I'm done. I’m going to play ball.” 

The group began to disperse and Faysal looked 
up at me. “I’m not going down there,” he said shrug- 
ging towards the boys as they jogged to the courts 
by the bridge. “Ca’ 1 sit with you?” 

I nodded, “yeah,” and we wandered across the 
hill away from the bridge. 

Evening was falling, and the neighborhood was 
collecting. Right away, I noticed the new girl. 1 don’t 
know this group inside out, but it's not like Pm go- 
ing to miss a girl in a tight jean skirt that perks the 
attention of every adolescent boy within half a 
mile. She was, maybe, fourteen. Her black hair lay 
flat, parted at the side, pulled into a thick ponytail. 
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Flanked by two friends, and with a basketball un- 
der her arm, she strolled passed everyone on the 
hill towards the court by the bridge. The crowd 
turned almost comically in unison like a herd of 
cattle, to look at the new person on the scene. Beeja 
crawled over next to Faysal and me. 

“Look at her,” she sighed in admiration. 

I chuckled. “She’s the coolest, huh?” 

“Yep.” Faysal sniffed. “She’s cool. She’ got, like, 
that coat on.” He hunched over and dug his stick in 
the dirt. “She’s cool.” 

Beeja pursed her lips. “I betcha she can’t even 
fit her rubberband two times around her ponytail. 
She played with the end of the massive rope of hair 
that fell to her waist and sighed, “wish | had hair 
like that.” 

] elbowed her. “I wish 1 had hair like yours...it’s 
long and silky—" 

"—Y'know her name means green grass?" Beeja 
started, "In her country anyway. Green like the 
grass. Isn't that cool? But I can't remember what 
her name is, only that it means green grass." 

"Wait, for real?" Faysal lifted his head. "green 
grass?" 

"Yeah, green grass." 

"How do you know that her name means green 
grass," 1 asked. 

"It's what my sister said." Beeja leaned on my 
shoulder. 

I nodded and bit the inside of my cheek. Very 
few kids I knew around there had the confidence 
to walk like Ms. Green Grass with the basketball. 
Beeja, 1 knew, carried with her a pink spiral book 
filled with her caricature drawings of people. Some 
of the pictures, like the sketch of Mrs. Salinas, her 
geography teacher, were sidesplitting. But when- 
ever | commented on her drawings, she slammed 
the book, mortified, like a kid that had just lost her 
pants in front of the whole school. 

| scratched my nail in the dirt. 
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Down below, by the bridge, two teams formed 
on the half court 

Someone let out a shout from the court and I 
looked up. Then 1 caught my breath, stood up, and 
took off down the hill. One of the boys stood at the 
edge of the asphalt staring at a person crawling 
out from behind the chicken wire. 

She was between forty-five and eighty years old, 
wearing a gray coat and a plastic kerchief over her 
head, the kind my grandma wears when it rains. 
Her pale face was hard-creased, like the shiny plas- 
tic of an old-fashioned doll, and a thin piece of 
gray-brown hair clung to the side of her chin. As 
she edged out into the sun, her coat snagged on 
the wire and with one fierce tug she fought it free. 
Under the bridge, the ground was damp and muddy 
and smelled of spring. Each slow step shook in the 
air and landed solid on the grass. Everything shook, 
her head wobbled from side to side, her clenched 
hands quavered at the wrist, she seemed to be vi- 
brating at the core. She walked shakily across the 
wet earth towards the basketball court. She paused 
in front of Green Grass. 

Open-mouthed, and out of breath from the game, 
the boys gaped at the woman. Nature is not kind, 
she shows no mercy. Life floods into the world with 
pain and force and explosion: Rivers tear the 
ground to pieces, plants crack the earth’s crust, 
and children break into the world with tears and 
vengeance. Before us, the woman stood, bug-eyed 
and shaking. At some point, death fractures, fades, 
and unmercifully erodes life. 

Without loosing her cool, Green Grass shifted 
her weight to the other foot, looked at the woman, 
and, lifting her chin, said, almost inaudibly, “sup.” 

For a moment, their eyes met, and then the 
woman turned wobbly towards the road and 


walked away. 


Lindsay Mack 
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“AND THEY DANCED” 


by David Kehret and John Steven Paul 
adapted by Jakob Rinderknecht 


Used for devotions at the LWF North American Youth 
Consultation 1/21/2003 


In a small kitchen, Ester stands at a table, talking 
to herself as she works. 

Four double handfuls of bulgur wheat, a mea- 
sure of flour, a pinch of salt, a handful of dried herbs 
rubbed together and sprinkled into the mixture— 
enough broth to give it moisture—mix together, 
prepare another bowl—glazed for use by the fire. 
rub around with olive oil, press a clove of garlic 
into the center, add first mixture to second bowl. 

Ester wipes off her hands and dusts off her 
apron, she picks up her casserole and steps out of 
her house into the street, walks down three or four 
houses and across - she stops at a door. 

"Mary, Marta? Oh Mary, I know how hard this 
can be, with guests from so far away, and I know 
how things get short, and I wanted to help out. 
Here, you can set it by the fire to warm and use it 
whenever you happen to need it. — And um, Mary, 
I just want you to know how sorry we all are about 
Lazarus—we had all hoped and prayed that Jesus 
would get here in time, but... I sorry, Гт so sorry. 

Lazarus was dead. Against everybody's hopes, 
Lazarus was dead. "Oh Lord, if only you had been 
here, my brother wouldn't have died!" But Jesus had 


not been there. Blame the Palestinian postal system? 
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The donkeys were slow? the Cart broke down? Hardly. 
Word had gotten through to Jesus, and he, well... 
Jesus . . . Ok. Let's be honest. the word had gotten 
through to Jesus but he just dilly-dallied for a couple 
of days before gathering his disciples and heading to 
Bethany . When he got there it would be too late. 
There would be no healing miracle in Bethany when 
Jesus got there, there would be no just in the nick of 
time and everything back to normal that day. Jesus 
would not be led to a sickbed, but to a graveyard. 
There he would stand in front of a tomb. 

“Father, | know that you hear ше... Lazarus, 
come forth!" 

"Lazarus come forth?" 

Suddenly there would erupt in that graveyard the 
greatest gift unwrapping the world has every seen 
funeral shroud and grave clothes torn and ripped, 
poor lazarus blinking his eyes in the bright light, his 
face smothered in tears and kisses and hugs from his 
sisters and all around, yelping and screaming and 
crying and shouting all at the same time. And sud- 
denly Lazarus would find himself lifted up on strong 
shoulders and the funeral procession in reverse 
would make its way from cemetery back to town. 

Along the way à couple of young men would 
split away down over a hill down to a flock of sheep, 
and they would find the biggest ewe and butcher 
her out there in the field and bring her back to 
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town, just as the fire which someone else had 
started in the city square was dying down to very 
hot coals. They would put the ewe on a spit on a 
rack, and start to burn it over the fire. IN short or- 
der, the village would be transformed. 

Ester would be coming out of her house won- 
dering what in the world was going on, and soon 
she would know. and every passerby would know. 

Tables, chairs and benches from every house and 
down from the side streets filling the village square, 
and food, trays and trays of food. Now Ester's funeral 
casserole would be the centerpiece for the head table. 
Then the lamb would be done and the wineskins 
would come out and everybody eat and drink and 
laugh and cry and talk, until they had their fill. 

And when the sun dipped further below the ho- 
rizon, another transformation would begin to take 
place in the village. Torches would be brought out 
and placed on the fronts of houses, 40-50 torches 
all flickering around the village square. And the 
tables and benches would all be pulled back off to 
the side. Ànd in from the shadows would come mu- 
sicians, dulcimer, two flutes, harp, a tambourine, a 
drum. Then the music would start. The men would 
step forward onto the street and the women would 
grab the children and find a place off to the side. 

The men would begin to dance. and they would 
dance, and there would be Jesus in the midst of them 
his arms in the air, his clothing swirling with every 
step, faster and faster dancing every dance he knew. 

And then the music would slow, just for a 
minute, and one by one the men would draw back 
off to the side and find a place to sit on a bench, or 
on the ground, until just two figures would be left 
standing in the center of the city square. And Jesus 
and Lazarus would grasp hands together—and 
they would dance. 

But, none of that could have happened, Remem- 
ber this so you'll never forget it, None of that would 
have been at all possible. Mark this indelibly in 
your memory, None of that would have happened 
unless first Lazarus had died. 

Death and resurrection, death and new life, 
that's the meaning of lent, and the message of Eas- 
ter. Not just resurrection, not just new life, but death 
and resurrection, death and new life. For there can 
no new life until there has been a death. There can 
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be nothing new until something old has passed 
away. There can be no resrurrection until there has 
been a burial. We've heard that before, but we tend 
to spiritualize such thoughts out of reality, yet the 
death and resurrection we are talking about here 
is as real and down to earth as the death of Lazarus 
which made it necessary for his companions to put 
him away in a tomb, because he was going to smell. 

We all know how hard such deaths are. We left 
high school, college, other communities, we had to 
let something die in order move to a new community. 
We have lost loved ones and know the death, the 
letting go, that is necessary for our own lives to go 
on. We have been trapped in jobs or vocations and 
know the fear that can trap and imprison us unless 
we can let it die. We have misused drugs or alcohol 
and have seen the need for the death to those ways 
of living in our own and loved one's lives. We have 
been in relationships which we know are going no- 
where but we keep lying to ourselves about how good 
this is going to be for us and for the other person. 

And such deaths are not just found in our per- 
sonal lives—our congregations, our church bod- 
165, the LWF, our nations and any other group we 
might work with can find itself trapped in its 'glori- 
ous' past, or in growing patterns of globalization, 
or petty infighting, and many more sick and sinful 
ways of living in which we see every day in our 
corporate interactions. 

We have also seen the amazing new life which is 
possible when we allow these things to die in or- 
der that something new can take place. We have 
let go of attitudes and opinions in order that new 
attitudes and opinions might be formed. We have 
let relationships die, in order that between us a 
new relationship might sprout and grow and know 
the courage it takes and the joy. 

But, above all, we have come to learn that being 
born again means to born again, and again and 
again and again and again. And if we are to be born 
again and again and again, we must also die again 
and again and again. 

We know finally that in dying new life comes, 
that in dying and invitation to rise comes to us. 
That it is from inside the tomb that we hear the 
voice of Jesus: "Lazarus, come forth!” 


Amen. 
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Evangelical Lutheran Church in Canada 
Ms. Allison Lapsa 

41 Lees Ave. 

Kisob8,Ottawa, Ontario 

Canada 

Phone 001 613 296 4960 

Fax 


E-mail a.lapsa@sympatico.ca 


USA 

Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
Mr. Zachary Labagh 

401 York St. Apt 3 

13325 Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 

USA 

Phone 001 717 571 6558 


E-mail zachL55@hotmail.com 


Permanent: 

RRI Box 1665 

Gillett PA 16925 

Phone 001 520 537 62 58 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
Mr. Tim Barr 

Holy Cross Lutheran Church 

7901 Westview 

77055, Houston, Texas 


USA 
Phone 001 713 686 8253 
E-mail timothybarr@yahoo.com 
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Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
Ms. Lindsay Mack 

6508 Greene Rd 

Woodridge, IL 60517 


USA 
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E-mail lindsaymack@hotmail.com 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
Mr. Jakob Rinderknecht 
St. Johns University 


P.O. Box 7066 

Collegeville, Minnesota, 56321 

USA 

Cell 001 320 309 6360 

Phone 001 320 363 2660 

E-mail jkrinder@hotmail.com 
jkrinderkne@csbsju.edu 
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Evangelical Church of Lutheran Confesssion in Brazil 
Mr. Marlon Andreas Dahlke 

Caixa Postal 14 

BR 93001 970 Sao Leopoldo 

Brazil 


E-mail marlondahlke@hotmail.com 
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Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
Ms Dianha Ortega-Ehreth 
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USA Resource 

Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 

Ms Kathy J. Magnus 

LWF Regional Office in North America (RONA) 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
8765 West Higgins Rd 

60631-4192, Chicago Illinois 


USA 

Phone 001 773 380 26 36 

Fax 001 773 380 24 10 

E-mail KMagnus@elca.org 

USA Bible Study Leader 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
Ms. Jamie JAZDZYK 

622 1/2 Wst Barry#2South 
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USA 
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Secretary for Youth in Church and Society 
The Lutheran World Federation 

Rev. Teresita Valeriano 

150, route de Ferney 

1211 Geneva 2 
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Phone 00 41 22 791 62 62 

Fax 00 41 22 791 64 01 
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Rev. George E. Tinker 

ШИ Seminary / School of Theology 
2201 S. University 

80210,Denver, Colorado 

USA 


E-mail ttinker@iliff.edu 
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16.00 


| 17.30 
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LWF North American Youth Consultation 
January 19-22, 2003 


Denver, Colorado, USA 
A HEALING CHURCH IN A VIOLENT WORLD 











Buidling 


















































































Commitment and 
Action Plan 
Discussion 

Adoption 


LWF, RONA and participation in a 
YICAS Healing Communion 
Discussion of churches and the 
role of the youth in 
Healing Ministr 
АЛОИС ОНО ЕЕЕ ОТОН ИЕ Casa ВОК እ 
Keynote Speaker: 
A Healing Church: 
North American 
Perspective 


(ELCA) (ELCIC) time 







Commitment 
Worship 
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2 Exposure Program Working Groups: REGIONAL PRE- 
I Introduction to North America's NAYC ASSEMBLY 
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Exposure Program Plenary Session: 


Group Presentations 











18.00 


Welcome & 
Community 





Evening Activities Film watching and Evening Activities Regional Pre- 
Fellowship discussion Sharing of Gifts Assembly 
(Women) 


Closing Worship will be prepared by the participants. Committees to be formed: Message Drafting Group, Closing Worship Group 
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